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All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 
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I want to be a sailor. I am a depression-hit 
nurseryman with lots of evergreens, shrubs, 
etc., to swop for a sail or motor boat. Jy- -201 


Can supply cutting patterns ‘and directions 
for following quilt blocks: Double Wedding 
Ring, Friendship Ring, Mill Wheel, Lone 
Star, Eight-Pointed Star, Bear’s Paw and 
wey! others. What have you? Would like 
old N. E. recipes, or old family ones. Jy~202 


Old-fashioned type house, “barn, \% acre 
land in center of village, 40 miles from Boston. 
Will exchange for farm or other property. 
Jy-203 

Is there a left-handed lady in the crowd? 
I’ve got your golf clubs in a Scotch plaid 
bag . . . clubs cost $42.50; bag, $12.50. I’ll 
take a large china soup tureen with cover, 
and blue hobnail barber bottle, etc. Jy—204 


of all 





Will swop stamps, used or unused, 
countries, for the same. Jy—205 


If you have a small secluded camp on a 
lake or in the N. H. mountains, unoccupied 
this summer, write me all about it and what 
you would consider a fair swop. Jy—206 


Having tried 1,001 hobbies, with their 
relics all about somewhere, I am off on still 
another. If I have not got what you want for 
your small printing press and equipment, 
perhaps I can get it for you. What have you 
and what do you want? Jy-207 


I want fluted design pewter or Britannia 
tea set, or early American pewter, in swop for 
parts of old looms or spinning wheel. Jy—208 





I have a set of books on photography in 5 
vols., original cost $35, in excellent condition. 
Whatcha got? Jy—209 


What have you to exchange for old coins, 
old guns, the original Cornwallis Powder 
Horn, “The Glory of America,” published 
1834 — memoirs of War of 1812. I could use 
unenc umbered Florida real estate. Jy- 210 


One hundred and sixty- five old stereoptic 
views, mostly American; 40 of White Moun- 
tains before 1900. Will swop for antiques or 
what have you? Jy—211 





In the summer a young man’s 's fanc y ‘turns to 
thoughts of wild flowers, rolling hills and rush- 
ing streams. I would be glad to swop letters 
with all young people who love the Outdoors 
and want to tell of their experiences in New 
England. Jy—212 

Wanted: by minister’s family of adults, 
comfortable house in New England for July 
and August. What do you want in exchange? 


Jy-213 





| 
| Obviously, YANKEE can assume | 
| no responsibility for the adver- | 
| tisers using the Swop Columns. 
But if you find that any of your 
transactions are not just right, 
we would appreciate hearing full 
details from you. These swops 
are carried on through the 
mails, and this fact, we believe, 
subjects the swoppers to the usual 
regulations thereof. 














Rubber reducing corselette, $3 value, size 
42. Brand-new! Too long lines for this short, 
chunky lady! Would like gal. heavy maple 
syrup or equal value maple cream, or you 
name something else. Jy-214 

Five-tube “Spartan” electric 
model, long and short wave, in good condi- 
tion. 3%" x 4%" Film Pack Kodak with 
portrait attachment and leather carrying case 
and strap. Want guns, binoculars or what 
have you? Jy—215 


‘radio, table 


Yoo-hoo, Vanity Fair! I have electric hair 
curler, new, and all I want is a couple of 
pounds of your best home-made candy. Jy—216 

I have a nice lot at Jenness Beach, Rye, 
N. H., 3 minutes to ocean. Lot surrounded by 
pines and white birches. Will swop for good 
trailer. Jy—217 

I have printer’s material: several fonts type, 
leads, slugs, ornaments, etc. Will swop for 
evergreens, azaleas, maple sugar, or what 
have you? Jy—218 

A little premature for next winter, but do 
you have trouble keeping your motor running 
warm in the cold weather? I have Pines Auto- 
matic Winterfront, cost $25 when new, in 
good condition. Will take anything from 
maple syrup to your cottage for the week-end. 
Jy-219 


I have several panes of very old wavy glass, 


x 9". What am I offered in swop? Sash 
complete if wanted. Jy—220 

Have never-worn pale turqoise dinner 
gown — size 18. Too youthful for me; good 
for college prom trotter. Would like good- 
looking hand-made hooked rug. Jy—221 

Want to be Cock O’Main Street? All you 


have to do is send me some varnish or outside 
white paint and I'll wrap up my 4-note 
French horn to go on your car. It isn’t in won- 
derful shape, but, thes n, you’re clever with 
tools, aren’t you? Jy—222 

I am interested in early books on birds, 
illustrated with birds in their natural colors. 
Can swop stamps, coins, books or what do 
you need? Jy. 223 

Make me an offer for 100 woodland and 
pasture acres in southern N. H. Believe it or 
not, the taxes are all paid, and there is a lake 
at edge of property. All you have to do is to 
trim away the hilltop trees and lo! a swell view. 
Property borders highway, too. Jy—224 


I have a dandy Concord stagecoach, com- 
plete and correct for a 6-horse hitch of pre- 
auto days. Two sets of harnesses recently 
built for the coach. Anybody interested? Come 
see. Jy—225 

What will you give for Vols. 1 and 2, 
“Saracen,” by J. Michaud, printed in 1832. 
Also have Protestant Episcopal Church ritual 
of Common Prayers, printed by H & H 
Raynor, 1839. Let me hear from you. Jy—226 

~ IT have a small old-fashioned furnished 
house, southern N. H. mountain-side. Right 
couple can have it rent free, July-August, in 
return for reasonable care and occasional 
week-end meals for busy owner. Interview 
required. Jy-227 

I'd put my whole soul into painting a 
beautiful lampshade, for a snow suit to fit a 
6-year-old girl. Or I'll paint anything for it. 


Jy-228 


Stamp Collectors: will trade U. S. 1st Day 
Covers for 3 times the catalog value in foreign 
stamps which catalog 15c each or more. 


Jy—229 


Rolls luxury razor, plus 4 lifetime blades, 
for direct mail books, value $25. And dia- 
monds, value $700, for island. Jy—230 


If you have hay fever, asthma or insomnia, 
I believe I could help you swop them for good 
nights’ rest. Write me. Jy—230 


Want ownership or rent country mage in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, or ew York 
state; antique and modern guns; old Colt 


(Continued on page 42) 
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M, WIFE and sister-in-law 


swore that they had to go down to the 
Green, which is a park between Gun- 
nery School for boys — nothing to do 
with artillery — and a highly self-con- 
scious Colonial church in our village 
of Washington, Conn., and barter with 
a lot of barterers who planned an orgy 
of swopping after the tricentennial 
celebration of the invention of wooden 
nutmegs and Eli Yale — don’t confuse 
them. I said, ““What have we to bar- 
ter?” —our best antique, outside of 
things we valued, being a pair of gray 
suéde shoes I happened to own. “Noth- 
ing,” I added, “is older than a two- 
year-old automobile, but we can't 
spare ours”; and though Pete, the 
cocker, is eight years old and deter- 
minedly halts automobiles at our in- 
tersection, I would prefer to hold his 
obsequies on the place. 

“Don’t be silly,” they told me, “we 
have been eating corn till we neigh, 
and there are two new bushels today, 
also cucumbers, summer squash — 
which you loathe —and some small 
matters of beans, peas, beets, kohl- 
rabi, turnips and such and such, and if 
we could swop with some summer resi- 
dent for a very valuable piece of Shef- 
field or two-bits cash it would be all to 
the good and improve the appearance 
of the place.” 

This struck me as sensible, but then 
my wife said, “Isn't there something we 
could swop for a cat? That field rat is 
in the kitchen again.” 

Since this affair I have learned that 
cats are not extremely valuable in this 
section — Messalina did twelve in her 
brief stay and Macushla has done nine- 
teen in as many months, but fourteen 
of them hadn’t learned to swim in their 
first two minutes on this earth, by test, 
and the others are a pest to a neigh- 
boring farmer who was bullied into 
taking them to keep mice out of his 
cattle barn. 

I racked my brains and gazed around 
the home and said, “Well, I'll chuck 
one of my three first editions of ‘State 
Fair’ in with the turnips and chard, 
and autograph it. That might turn 
the balance.” 

My wife looked doubtful, but she 
took it and she and my sister-in-law 
dashed away on four wheels. 

The barter was a part of Washing- 
ton’s celebration of the State’s Tercen- 
tenary and was preceded by a parade 
and some historical representations, so 
that the Green was covered with re- 
tired or vacationing New Yorkers and 
the Scandinavian artisans of our village 
in Colonial costumes and about an 


BARTER on 
th GREEN 


By PHIL STONG 


equal number of five- or six-generation 
Yankees in the work clothes of their 
dairy farms. There were also some 
numbers of State Troopers in their 
blue uniforms mingling with Lafay- 
ette’s men and rather natty Ragged 
Continentals. 

It was a good day for a barter, and, 
as soon as the junk came out, the trad- 
ers all turned Yankee on values — to 
stay out in the sunshine, they would 
have said, but you can’t stand on a 
Yankee hilltop with swopping going on 
and not feel the influence. ‘Thousands 
and thousands of dollars’ worth of pre- 
cious heirlooms changed hands that 
day; teapots with workable fragments 
of spout were all Derby or Stafford- 
shire; china shepherdesses were all 
Sévres; busted-down dining room 
chairs of the early R. H. Macy period 
were pretty definitely Sheraton or Hep- 
pelwhite; a farmer had two of the best 
hams ever cured outside of Westphalia, 
and at least a dozen people, including 
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my sister-in-law, had the sweetest sweet 
corn ever raised anywhere. 

City visitors spoiled the spirit of the 
thing, as far as vegetables were con- 
cerned, by quickly taking in the availa- 
ble supply of green stuff for cash, pay- 
ing as much as 25 per cent premium for 
the privilege of lugging the stuff home 
instead of letting the chain stores do it. 
A game old lady whom I will always 
remember with respect —in a way — 
was so taken with the sport, however, 
that she traded Elsa a dress ornament 
from her costume for our corn and 
beets and squash and such provender, 


and drove back to New York in 
triumph. The vegetables were worth 
possibly fifty cents at any roadside 
stand and the ornament turned out to 
be genuine silver — worth, probably, 
about two dollars. One has to admire 
the old lady’s observance of the rules 
and her resourcefulness, if not her com- 
mercial genius. 

Ihe book didn’t go well at all. It 
was “State Fair,” as I've said, and the 
objection to it was, “Isn't that the one 
that was taken from the picture with 
Will Rogers? I saw the picture.” 

Also, cats were very scarce. Virginia, 
poor wretch, thought that this was be- 
cause they were hard to come upon. 

At last, however, she did come upon 
the perfect cat — kitten, rather — later 
to be christened Messalina. A small boy 
was carrying her around in a basket 
rather dejectedly, but not inviting bar- 
ter. Your true Yankee trader is a coun- 
terpuncher — he waits for you to lead 
and then he crosses. 

Lina was a handsome tortoise-shell, 
and later, when she was about five 
inches long, she killed a rat that must 
have outweighed her three ounces. In 
her prime, when field rats and mice be- 
gan to leave the lonely outdoors and 
sit around our oil burner, she has put 
up a winter supply of as many as six in 
a day. She was a homicidal maniac 
without a doubt, for she never teased 
her quarries and seldom ate them — 
just killed them and went looking for 
another. 

The boy was a handsome youngster 
of about twelve. He was accompanied 
by a girl friend a year or two younger. 
He had been looking in Virginia's di- 
rection, but when he saw her approach- 
ing him he turned his head and lost all 
interest. 

Virginia was well in the spirit of the 
thing by this time, so she walked up in- 
differently and peered at the basket. 
“Is that a cat you've got in there?” 

“Unhunh.” He lifted the lid of the 
basket a trifle, though this wasn’t nec- 
essary at all, since the kitten was plainly 
visible through the meshes. 

“Oh,” said Virginia, disappointedly, 
“just a kitten. We need a mouser, and 
I'm afraid we couldn't wait for it to 
grow up.” 

The boy brushed this sophistry aside, 
since each of them was aware that the 
other knew how soon a kitten turns to 
mouse-catching. “Its mother’s probably 
the best mouser in the state.” 

“Hmmm,” said Virginia, “of course, 
if it’s a tom it’s no good for hunting.” 

This stopped the youngster. “Well, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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In the center of 
New England 


The 


Peterborough 


Players 


PROFESSIONAL SUMMER 
ComMPANY 


Stearns’ Farm 


Peterborough 
New Hampshire 


1938 ScHEDULE of OPENING DaTEs 
JUNE 29 
The Petrified Forest 
JULY 13 
Call It a Day 
JULY 27 
The Importance of 
Being Earnest 
AUGUST 10 
The Late Christopher Bean 
AUGUST 24 
Stage Door 
First four shows will run two weeks from 


Wednesdays to Saturdays inclusive — Stage 
Door one week only 


EVENINGS AT 


8:40 


ADMISSION AT BOX OFFICE 


- 
75¢ INCLUDING TAX 
e 


For Reservations call 


PETERBOROUGH 343 
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A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . . . 





who does much of the yr 


GIANT MEN 


ASSIGNMENT Down East, by Henry Bux- 
ton. (Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, 
Vt. $3.00.) 


The Stephen Daye Press has done it 
again. If this keeps up, this Vermont house 
will have a set of books that will be a com- 
plete encyclopedia of local color and hu- 
man nature which no one who wishes to 
practice the art of being a New Englander 
can do without. 

This press, a little while ago, introduced 
a handsome man of the Maine woods to 
the world. Now it comes along with a 
whole bookful of handsome Maine people, 
men and women, from the woods, from the 
farms, and from the sea. Here are doctors 
who specialize in bringing island babies 
into the world by the thousands, horse 
traders who will extract the eyeteeth of 
their own brothers if they get the chance, 
women who played dolls all around the 
globe on their parents’ ships, women who 
steered schooners home when their hus- 
bands caved in; here are men who fill 
whole bays with song as they tend their 
weirs, blacksmiths who fiddle and shovel- 
handle carvers who can tell a thief or a liar 
by the bumps on his cranium! Here are a 
lot of people head and shoulders above 
the world. The old men in Buxton’s book 
are all tangled up with history, history of 


ding and many of the reviews 


America as well as of Maine. Many of 
them lived through the days of shipbuild- 
ing and seafaring; they knew the wide 
world when Maine was the center of a vast 
commerce. They drove cattle from Aroos- 
took like patriarchs of the Old Testament; 
they took cargoes around the Horn; they 
wrought the ironwork for ships by the 
scores; they dug for pirate treasure by the 
light of Spiritualism and with groans of 
dead seamen to spur them on. They have 
drifted for days in winter in open dories, 
and their hands had to be cut from their 
oars; they fished the Grand Banks for cod, 
and they still fish the sharp-toothed inlets 
and the Atlantic beyond for lobsters. Some 
of them have kept the same stores for half 
a century. They are masters of a dozen 
trades at once; they are stayers and doers 
till the cows come home. 

There are splendid photographs of these 
typical Down Easters, with faces as hand- 
some as a bushel of frost-bitten cranberries, 
or homely and comforting as a basket of 
eels. Here are moustaches and beards such 
as our fathers were able to stand up under 
and do major work in the world. Here's 
Waldo Pierce, the modern artist who 
wrestles a living out of the rocks of the 
coast as his people have always done; and 
Lincoln Colcord, the best authority on sail 
and all that goes with ships, making his 
living, too. These are giants to prove that 




















Maine goes on breeding right. These are 
uncommon men, as Henry Buxton terms 
them, and they are good men to meet. 

Everybody ought to own a copy of this 
book of the independent giants of the 
most American part of America today, this 
encyclopedia of Maine manhood from 
Pemaquid Point to Calais. That's only half 
of the state, but it’s the half that is most 
what America used to stand for and what 
we could stand for again if we wanted to 
dig in our toes and stop depending on 
machines to do our work for us. 

No one should be allowed to cross the 
border without this book in his bag. That 
goes for either way! 


AND GIANT FIsH 


THe YANKEE WHALER, by Clifford W. 
Ashley. (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $5.00.) 

Nobody could write a poor book on 
whales and whaling if he tried. Clifford 
Ashley didn’t try. His book is something 
to sit up all night to devour straight 
through. It is a second, enlarged edition of 
the volume he published in 1926. It has a 
whole new log of one of the earliest whal- 
ers, new facts and new theories. When you 
have finished the book, you will be full of 
facts; but you will also be full of some- 
thing a lot more important, such as ro- 
mance and wonder and excitement. 

Given a whale, almost anything in the 
way of wonder follows, all the way from 
the poetry of Job and Jonah to the sci- 
ence of close students of whale-fishing such 
as Ashley is today. Leviathan can be 
counted on for things to make a man hold 
his breath. Consider for a moment a fish 
that is not a fish at all, but a warm-blooded 
animal that breathes air and yet feeds on 
fearful, many-armed creatures of everlast- 
ing night, if he is a sperm whale, a mile 
down in the night of the ocean, where a 
hideous pressure must make him many 
sizes smaller as he feeds. Consider a crea- 
ture nearly a hundred feet long, with some 
ninety barrels of oil contained in the foot- 
thick blanket that winds his body around 
and keeps the bitter cold of the deep sea 
out of blood as warm as yours and mine. 
Consider a strength that is most magnifi- 
cent among all the living, that can tow 
several whaleboats as fast as an express 
train through the water. Consider weak 
little men daring to stand up to this moun- 
tain and drive tiny steel needles into its 
slopes. Think of the rumpus that follows, 
hands worn to the bone and bodies and 
boats stove in. Consider the lost and 
lonely places at the ends of the earth where 
this hunting goes on, the God-forsaken 
reaches of the ocean to which the pursuit 
of this great game took these hunters, deep 
in the Arctic and Antarctic Zones. Imagine 
a thin line, made fast to a moving conti- 
nent and singing like a lost soul as it goes 
out like greased lightning a hundred 
fathoms, ready to cut a man in two. 
Imagine a continent expiring at last with 
little pygmies about it. Picture the gurry 


and slime and the fierce fever of labor as 
a monster nearly half the size of a ship's 
hull is cut into, and the ship groans with 
the weight, and the waters of the sea run 
an evil red where the triangular fins rip 
in and the whole ocean boils with wicked 
hunger. Imagine the infernal flare of 
flames on the sails of a whaling vessel try- 
ing out blubber in the depths of the night. 
These are some of the sights from my own 
ancestral history, but any man alive will 
widen at his eyeballs, seeing them in these 
pages. He will devour facts as if there are 
only poems before him. It doesn’t matter 
how many hundreds of statistics are put 
into a book that has such sights in it; there 
is bound to be something like “Moby 
Dick” and mystery and sheer magic to it. 

So it is with this book. There are the 
statistics of the trade of whaling, pages 
about harpoons, whaleboats, Nantucket, 
New Bedford, Indian whalers, Eskimo 
holidays for spearing Leviathan, Dutch 
Whalers and British, impressing of Amer- 
ican seamen, Greenland and _ icebergs, 
tackle and gear and technical terms, and 
even a whole glossary of whaling nomen- 
clature and idiom enough to set anybody 
on his way blubber-hunting rejoicing and 
in exquisite correctness. Why, there is 
even a chapter on the American folk art 
of scrimshaw, which is the cutting of pic- 
tures and designs on the teeth of the sperm 
whale when time hung on sailors’ hands. A 
man can learn from this book how to make 
his sweetheart such a busk for her bosom, 
to rise and fall on her heart, as will keep 
her true to him forever and ever. That's 
no small thing, right there! This is a sci- 
entific work, all right. Yet it is a piece of 
literature, too, or I don’t know my head 
from a grindstone! If there is a greater 
authority on the art of whaling than this | 

(Continued on page 45) 
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LIGHTHOUSES 


OF THE 
MAINE COAST 


e 
THIS IS 
VERMONT 


These two popular books are 
now reduced in price 


to $1.69 each 





And here is a new best seller 


ASSIGNMENT 


DOWN EAST 


R. P. T. Coffin 


‘Remarkable!’ 





Stephen Daye Press 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 




















Indian BOOKS 


Announced by Tuk ANDOVER Press, Ltp., Andover, Mass. 


We published sometime ago “Archaeology of the Merri- 
mack Valley” (Indians) by Warren King Moorehead. A 
few copies are available at cost, postpaid 80¢. 

This spring we issued the “Susquehanna Expedition 
of 1916” which is an interesting account of a long canoe 
trip from the source of the river to the mouth. Most of the 
men accompanying the expedition were New Englanders. 


Price $2.45, postpaid. This 
plates and illustrations. 


publication contains many 


We also have several other pamphlets and books re- 
lating to American Indians. Would be glad to send 
circulars to those desiring same. 
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Our (ontributors 


MABEL Brown says that her favorite indoor 
sport is to pop up a batch of popcorn, butter 
it heavily, put it on her lap and then start 
ferreting out the stories of glamorous, forgot- 
ten characters of history, like Agnes Surriage. 
“I get my romance and adventure vicarious- 
ly,” she says. 


It’s a toss-up whether BENJAMIN APPEL has 
caught more fish in his life than editors! This 
inveterate angler, who has fished since he was 
ten, has found time to publish three novels: 
“Brain Guy,” his first; his second, what he 
calls a mistake, about exploring in Asia; his 
third, “Runaround,” about politics. His new 
book comes out next January and concerns 
strike breaking and large-scale racketeering. 
Besides books, he has published about 70 
short stories in magazines from Midland and 
Story to Esquire and Redbook. His best ones, 
he says, have appeared in the “little” maga- 
zines. 


Josern Pistey, who has illustrated two 
O. Henry prize stories which originally ap- 
peared in YANKEE, and illustrates another 
hoped-for prize story in this number, hails 
from Bridgeport, Conn., out of the Yale Art 
School. Now he is designing book jackets for 
New York publishers, a job which pleases him 
because it also gives him a chance to read the 
manuscripts. He uses the tempera medium in 
three colors, a new presentation in this field. 


WILLIAM MCFEEg, as everyone knows or sus- 
pects, is the foremost authority on the sea in 
this country, and on the present-day merchant 
marine situation. You can find his daily col- 
umn, “McFee On Ships,” in the New York 
Sun, and you'll soon be able to read the newest 
of his fascinating books about the sea. His 
home is in Westport, Conn. 


Bruce ApAMs, whose illustrations appear in 
this number, says that his first art award came 
in the second grade when he painted his 
favorite subject: an ice wagon. He draws with 
his left hand (though he writes with his right) 
and has had many left-handed experiences 
after graduating from art school and trying to 
find art work. First of all he got a job as a 
sailor and shined brass for a time; one winter 
he tried selling golf-tees in the South (he 
cusses every time he looks at a tee, now); then 
it was lobster fishing off Plymouth, Mass., 
where he now lives. In his spare time he kept 
at his drawing and finally landed a_ book- 
jacket job for Houghton Mifflin. For the past 
three seasons he has been freelancing and 
hopes to be able to do all his work in the 
country and leave the city for those who like 
it. Commuting from Boston to Plymouth, he 
says, is, in the words of Artemus Ward, “2, 2, 
mutch.” 


Another natural countryman is Vermonter 
Frances Frost. “Staying in New York this 
summer finishing a new novel,” she writes us. 
“Why I'm staying here, heaven knows, because 
I hate it; except I may be enduring the city 
for a summer so’s to see what it’s like for 
future reference. Anyhow, I’ve got the guitar 
and typewriter handy which is all I really 
need. But I bet you two cents I land around 
your country before summer is over!” 
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Along the Sound 
to ‘Boston 
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ONG have the friendly shores of Connecticut been the first 

to extend their welcome to the east- bound New England 

visitor. Her quaint, elm shaded towns and picturesque seaports are 
pleasing evidence of the charms of our New England. 

In Boston too, if you seleét the Hotel Puritan for your stay, you 
will find pleasing evidence of that traditional New England hospitality 
in our friendly atmosphere and matchless service. 

We at the Hotel Puritan like to regard our hotel as your home 
in Boston - and our attentions and appointments are designed to give 
you the utmost in modern luxury and convenience without forgetting 
the homelike touch. 

When next in Boston, whether for a day, a week or longer it will 
be a pleasure for us to show you how comfortable a visit in one of our 
rooms or suites can be. 

Our private parking facilities adjoining the hotel are available to 
all motoring guests without charge. 












-HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WituiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 
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Ready to Serve— 








A Yankee 
FOOD PRODUCT 


Made of vine-ripened Cape 
Cod cranberries. Cooked 


and canned where grown. 


Delicious 


with all meats and fish — 


in salads and desserts. 


Write for recipe leaflet. 


CRANBERRY CANNERS, Inc. 


Dept. Y738 South Hanson, Mass. 


for 


INFORMATION 








about that New Eng- 
land week-end or vaca- 
tion trip, consult Gay 
Bernard, the YANKEE 
GIRL, at New England | 
Headquarters, Prince | 
George Hotel, 14 E. 
28th Street, New York 
City. 
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Dear Yankee: 


As you know, I am the editor who dared 
you to print Sarah Zeserson’s article in your 
May issue. I commend you for it. It read well 
and looked well in print and brought about 
what was intended . . . careful, sympathetic 
attention to one of the current problems of 
our day. 

From that article and other impressions I 
have received from time to time . . . isolated 
cases, perhaps, but in sufficient number, never- 
theless, to make up a considerable whole 

. I gather the impression that some 
Yankees think Jews aren’t good enough to be 
entertained as vacation guests. 

Believe me, it doesn’t take much of an 
historian to find traces of Jewish activity and 
Jewish contribution to New England life long 
before ancestors of some of the present New 
Englanders thought of quitting the Scotch 
heather or the Welsh coal mines. 

Every time one of these ramrod prejudiced 
die-hards sees the spire of Bunker Hill Monu 
ment gleaming in the sunlight as it rises out 
of Charlestown’s teeming tenement district, 
let him not forget that it was a Jew, the same 
kind of a Jew who is excluded from some 
New England vacation resorts today, who 
made the monument possible. 

Next time he talks about the old days when 
New England was a “Yankee Clipper Cen- 
ter,” with Newport as the leading harbor in 
the country, let him not forget that the in- 
dustry and initiative of Jews largely made 
Newport what it was in Colonial days. 

Perhaps I’m boasting of what my own peo- 
ple have contributed to make New England 
what it is today, but for that very reason I 
feel that New England Jews have every right 
to consider themselves as good Yankees as the 
other groups who have lived here for genera- 
tions. 

Bunker Hill Monument? Perhaps you didn’t 
know of the incident to which I refer. Erection 
of the monument was long contemplated, but 
was impossible of execution because of lack 
of funds. Amos Lawrence of Boston pledged 
$10,000 toward the monument fund provided 
his gift could be matched, and Judah Touro, 
Jewish philanthropist, immediately  dis- 
patched his check for a like amount. Daniel 
Webster, who officiated as guest orator at 
dedication of the monument in 1843, paid 
tribute to the generosity of the two. 

Today there is still talk of restricting Jew- 
ish attendance at the colleges. Jews played an 
interesting part in the early history of Har- 
vard, Yale and Brown Universities. From the 


(Continued on page 9) 











“Coming ashore we stood 
like men ravished at the 
beautie and delicacie of 


this sweet soile.’ 


ae in 1602 Captain Barthol- 
omew Gosnold described his first 
sight of Cape Cod. 


You, too, will like the “beautie” 
of our cool towns and villages, 
circled by the sea, only two hours 
from Boston. 


Our hotels and inns, on wonderful 
beaches and shady country roads; 
near lakes and ponds, splendid 
golf courses, summer shops and 
theatres, offer the perfect vacation. 


For further details on rates and a 
Guide to all Cape towns, write 


Cape Cod. 
HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
COTUIT, MASSACHUSETTS 














FISH IN NORTHERN MAIN 
WATERS THIS YEAR 


Come where racing streams roar their challenge to 
sportsmen everywhere. Lash the lakes and streams with 
your feathered barbs and thrill to the rise of gamy trout 
and salmon. Here you will find them of generous size 
and plentiful. 

In the very heart of this great fishing country you will 
find well equipped hotels, sporting camps and inns 
where you may secure the services of competent guides. 


THE BANGOR AND 
AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 


Serves the famous sporting country of Northern Maine 
to the last frontier. You can travel by rail more comfort- 
ably and economically and with greater speed and safety. 

Send 15c for our 1938 booklet ‘‘In the Maine Woods”’ 
containing a complete sportsman's directory. Address 
J. Fred Smith, General Passenger Agent, Dept. C. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 
BANGOR, MAINE 














very early days Hebrew was taught at Yale, 
and old Ezra Stiles was a devotee of the Bibli- 
cal tongue. The Yale seal today still bears | 


Hebrew characters. At the siege of New Haven 
in 1779, Abraham Solomon and William | 
Pinto, Jewish students at Yale, came to the 
defense of the city. 
When Brown's appeal for funds in 1770 was > hi h h d f 
heard by a a a Jews in South Carolina, | wit in t e sna Ow O MT. WASHINGTON 
who responded generously, the following 
resolution was passed by the university: 


“Voted, That the children of Jews may be | ' 4 WHITE MOUNTAINS, New HAMPSHIRE 











admitted to this institution and entirely en- ie 
jov the freedom of their own religion without 
any restraint or imposition whatever.” 

At Harvard Judah Monis was in 1772 
named instructor of Hebrew, a position which 
= he held for over forty years. Moses Michael 
Hayes, one of the contributors to Harvard, 
took part in the establishment of the Massa- 
chusetts Bank which after several reorganiza- 
tions became the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton. Haves was also a Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Mass., A. F. and A. M. 

loday, when the descendants of Hays, and 
Touro, and other early pioneers, seek to spend 
their vacations in a land which their ancestors 
helped to free and make great, they are looked 
upon as strangers. This is either effrontery or 
ignorance. If the former then it is un-Yankee- 
like. If it is ignorance, the facts should serve 
to remove it. 









Discriminating people return each summer to the 
Crawford House at Crawford Notch. Up to date 


§ rooming space — the best of food — music by Boston 


Symphony players — Golf — Tennis — Swimming 


Riding — Boating — Hiking — no hay fever. Season 
June 26-Oct. 5. Rates with meals $6 a day and up. 
Booklet and diagnosis of 
weekly rates —address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Crawford 
in Rhode al ge rer “— hich tater - Notch, N. H. 


sumed considerable importance. In 1745 Jacob cz 
Rivera brought to Newport the sperm oil in 


——r 

dustry, and with it the prosperity which made 

Newport one of the leading ports in the colo. 

‘' eo ; CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 
In 1769 Aaron Lopez had thirty vessels en. 

gaged in European and West Indian trade. 

The records still make note of a granting of 


a patent for the manufacture of potash to the 
Jew, Moses Lopez. 


Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices 

















New Hampshire claimed one of its early 
Jews at New Castle in 1693 in the person of 
\aron Moses. In 1777 William Levi of the 
Granite State was a private in the Second 
N. H. Continental Regiment. At the close of 
the Revolution Abraham Isaac, first Jew in 
Portsmouth, was one of the most respected 
citizens of the state. 

In 1777 over sixty Jews left Newport and 
made their home at Leicester, Mass. The home 
of Aaron Lopez, there, later became Leicester 
Academy. 

Ihe Massachusetts General Hospital re- 
ceived $10,000 upon the death of Abraham 
Touro, brother of the man who made possible 
vs erection of the Bunker Hill Monument. Have 
‘ you ever been to Newport? Touro Park was 
just an old stone mill, purchased by the Jew 
ish philanthropist and presented to the city 
as a park. 











FAIRLEE 
in unspoiled VERMONT 


RT of the GREEN MT. Via ty, / / 
aad, ae WHITE MT. 
Even George Washington paid tribute to 


the New England Jews of his day. In a letter LL SPORTS AT YOUR DOOR — our private 18-hole golf course — Riding 
to a Jewish community here he wrote in part: School — Trails — Fishing — Canoes, Boats, Bathing facilities free to quests 
“The citizens of the United States of America Music. Beautiful lake-and-mountain setting. Modern accommodations, Inn and 
bungalows. Restricted patronage. Attractive rates 


here are numerous instances, some of them 
humorous, of Jewish participation in colonial 
' trade and commerce. The records are avail- 
able, and I shall be glad to recommend relia- 
ble sources of information for those who are 
still skeptical of Jewish “rights” in New 
' England. 





have a right to applaud themselves for having 
given to mankind examples of an enlarged 
and liberal policy; a policy worthy of imita IMlustrated literatire from WILLIAM D. LYLE, MANAGER 


tion. All possess alike liberty of conscience and 





(Continued on page 34) 
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One of the saddest sights the countryside has to offer is an old building, hallowed with age and weather, 
going up in smoke just as a thunder shower dies away in the East. And especially saddening, when the 
owner is an older person. The old homes are never rebuilt, and the older folks seldom go on just as before. 
This picture shows Robert Morse, old Coffee Ridge resident of Brunswick, Maine, watching his barn 
burn. Fire Chief William B. Edwards is helpless — hard place to get to, and no water — so he just leans 
on the wheel and watches. — Joun Goutp 
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OUR SEVENTH STATE 


Trade-Marked Lobsters 


Canny Maine looks out for her own, 
keeps her wares moving across the 
counter. And it’s progressive advertis- 
ing that makes the cash register hum. 
Plenty of sales, first class goods — any- 
thing you want from hospitable folks, 
unspoiled scenery, to Aroostook pota- 
toes and Maine canned corn (“Amer- 
ica’s Finest”). But now the Pine Tree 
State has come out with an advertising 
wrinkle as ingenious as anything 
Yankee land has seen. Every Maine 
lobster that finds its way to market is 
trade-marked with an aluminum tag 
fastened to a claw by a rubber band. 
On the tag the legend, “State of Maine 
Lobster, Firmer Meat, Finer Flavor.” 
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Though Maine isn’t the only State 
that accounts its lobsters fine and firm, 
this fact would appear less significant 
than that Maine is pioneering where 
her sister states would do well to fol- 
low. For, as the Vineyard Gazette 
points out, New England should trade- 
mark as much of her sea food as pos- 
sible, and with just the purpose that 
Maine has in mind, namely, to put an 
end to the too frequent misrepresenta- 
tions and substitutions that are prac- 
ticed on the buyers of New England 
sea food, whether in restaurant or in 
market — the most common of such 
substitutions being frozen sea crawfish 
for genuine lobsters, frozen Japanese 
swordfish for our fresher product, 
skates cut up to make imitation scal- 
lops. A racket, but hasn’t Maine shown 
us the way to beat it? 


Graduates — Whither Bound? 


Commencement is over in New Eng- 
land. Out into the world our gradu- 
ates step armed with their book learn- 


The Yankee State of Mind 


ing, their elders’ timely platitudes 
(which they will soon forget), and their 
own ardent hopes (which we trust they 
will not). What has the world to offer 
them? The wisest of these young peo- 
ple can scarcely have failed to probe 
the answer already. To each his own 
conclusion, for the world is no class- 
room. If he lacks courage, he may well 
be dismayed and affrighted. It will be 
no easy thing to believe that there is a 
place waiting in a world that has found 
none for so many thousands just ahead. 

And, of course, there are dire pre- 
dictions on every hand. The Newbury- 
port News can see for him but the 
drabbest of futures: endless waiting 
lists for jobs, and unhappy prophecies 
in the cases of recent graduates sopped 
up by the WPA. It may well be that 
our neophyte to this world of job lines 
will learn to look back bitterly with 
the News to tales of the “old days” be- 
fore the “New Deal’ — days when in- 
dustry actually welcomed the young 
“grad” with open arms. 

But is the picture as gloomy as the 
News paints it? Hasn't the well-edu- 
cated boy special opportunities wait- 
ing for him still? The Christian Science 
Monitor believes he has, for today, it 
points out, “Occupations which once 
took merely brawn now require a great 
deal of skill — and education,” and in 
certain great industries (it mentioned 
steel) over half the men hired in 1936 
and 1937 had at least a complete high 
school education. Then, it might be 
added, aviation, whether commercial 
or government service, is fast closing 
the door to all but the college or high 
school graduate. And does not the 
News overlook the fact that New Eng- 
land, top heavy with industry though 
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it may appear at the moment, offers 
many an opportunity to “get in on the 
ground floor?” For industrial research 
here is putting scores of new products 
on the market, and the sea, with a 
promise of a new merchant marine to 
come, is perhaps right at our doors. 

If his diploma means anything to 
the “grad,” must it not mean, then, 
that he is going out into the world 
thrice armed? that if there are few 
jobs for the asking has he the courage 
to keep his vision? 


Yankee “‘Isms’’ 


The report of a special legislative 
commission on subversive elements in 
Massachusetts has found the activities 
of Communists within its boundaries 
to be extremely widespread, but the 
danger from Nazi and Fascist practi- 
cally nil, their organizations largely 
mythical. 

Ihe report received the whole 
hearted support of many groups and 
individuals. Typical, perhaps, the 
militant reaction of Reverend Ignatius 
Cox who, lauding the findings as the 
first shot in the battle against Commu- 
nism, promised that “Catholic New 
England, as Puritan New England of 
old, will save American ideals for 
America.” But there were reactions of 
quite another sort. Amazement and 
terror at a “red” menace were mixed 
with incredulity that a party so numer- 
ically small and unimportant at the 
polls could be as dangerous as the 
commission believed. And why, it was 
asked, should Nazis and Fascists be 
“whitewashed?” While the commis- 
sion had explained public alarm at the 
activities of these two groups as “large- 
ly a result of Communist propaganda,” 
cynics preferred to believe their 
“whitewash” nothing more than an 
attempt on the part of the probers to 
curry favor with the State’s large Ital- 
ian vote. 

It soon became evident, therefore, 
that the most immediate results of the 
investigation were to arouse such a 
storm of protests, applause (hysterical 
and otherwise), charges and counter- 
charges, that whatever value the report 
might have had as sane and unbiased 
evidence of existing conditions might 
well be lost sight of. The commission's 
subsequent recommendation, in legis- 
lative hearing, that a division be set up 
to assemble information on the activi- 
ties of subversive organizations kept 
the pot boiling. Just a “new field for 
backbiting and blackmailing,” as- 
serted one opponent of the measure. 
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The German Gestapo all over, thought 
another. 

What definite results, if any, will 
come of the tempest it is not easy to 
predict, though conclusions from what 
has already occurred may be difficult 
to avoid. Will it appear that subversive 
elements themselves are more danger- 
ous than the discord their investiga- 
tion arouses? Will “Americanism” be 
judged a better “ism” than those it 
attacks, if used merely as a stalking 
horse for quite other ends? 
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Mathematics in a Bottle 


The New Hampshire Liquor Com- 
mission with a new price list on its 
bottled goods has been able to tell cus- 
tomers that of a total of 139 price 
changes, 101 are reductions as against 
but 38 advances. Congratulating itself 
that it was now offering liquor at prices 
comparable to those in any section of 
the country, the Commission went on 
to explain that savings had been made 
possible through reduced purchasing 
costs, while advances were chiefly due 
to increased freight rates. On the face 
of it this would appear a pleasing an- 
nouncement, the few advances ex- 
cepted, and was there not a reasonable 
explanation for these? 

It remained, however, for one par- 
ticularly observant citizen writing to 
the Manchester Union to uncover what 
looked like a fallacy in the Commis- 
sion’s report, namely, that freight rates 
could be responsible for an increase of 
from 10 to 25 cents per quart, in 
whiskey, for example. He stated freight 
increases to be but 16 cents a hundred 
pounds on this liquor (unless commod- 
ity rates made it even less) and if one 
allowed that a 24 quart case weighed 
about seventy pounds, freight increase 
rate on the whole case would then be 
but 11 cents or one-half cent a quart. 
Simply another example, he con- 
cluded, of the public being asked to 
swallow the old transportation charges 
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myth. Though such calculations may 
appear too logical to be refuted, it is 
doubtful if the consumer will be great- 
ly disturbed by them. Whiskey may 
be high, but he will still know how to 
put it down. 


Relief from Relief? 


In 1935 Mr. Roosevelt told Congress 
that the “Federal Government must 
and shall quit this relief business.” A 
desperate promise indeed. The Fed- 
eral Government is still in the business 
— how deeply is shown in the follow- 
ing statement by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, “Despite a rise 
of 70.8 per cent in industrial produc- 
tion and a drop of 45.8 in unemploy- 
ment, federal relief costs increased 
from three hundred and sixty million 
in the fiscal year 1932-33 to two bil- 
lion, four hundred and _ sixty-seven 
million in 1936-37 —an increase of 
586.2 per cent.” An amazingly signifi- 
cant paradox from which it is impos- 
sible not to conclude that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s government has, willy nilly, 
continued to roll the biggest national 
snowball this country has ever seen. 

Relief trends in New England have 
not differed much from the rest of the 
country. But New England may well 
consider at this time where these are 
leading. And the enormous increase in 
the membership of her Townsend 
clubs gives food for thought. A few 
months only since many a Yankee news- 
paperreferred to the Townsend plan as 
a dead issue and the good doctor as “a 
muddled old gentleman” — “a kindly 
septuagenarian who has found the 
wrong answer to a pressing social ques- 
tion.” It now becomes evident that the 
plan of the “muddled old gentleman” 
has a special appeal to thousands of 
New Englanders, perhaps because it 
touches the Yankee abhorrence ol 
wasteful expenditures. Townsend 
leaders point out that under the pres- 
ent relief system there are no less than 
16 different kinds of pensions handled 
by as many bureaus, whereas the 
Townsend Plan would offer but one 
pension and one bureau. 

In Maine Governor Barrows frank- 
ly woos ‘Townsend supporters, promis- 
ing no opposition to the plan. Maine 
Representative Brewster (R) goes fur- 
ther, says that the plan is the “G.O.P. 
way” and the ultimate preserver of 
“the American way of life.” All of 
which may or may not persuade Town- 
send critics that here in truth is the 
real remedy to the relief problem, and 
not just a political expediency. It 





should at least persuade all New Eng- 
landers to find out precisely what the 
plan has to offer. 


Reforestation 


Forests as a means of making land 
owned by towns more valuable and to 
provide additional town revenue has 
been advocated by the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Forestry and Rec- 
reation as well as the United States 
Forest Service. New Hampshire be- 
lieves this points to the only solution 
to a problem that has harassed many 
a land poor community of its own, as 
well as those of neighboring northern 
states. ‘Thousands of acres in New 
Hampshire alone have become public 
property through failure of the owners 
to pay taxes on them — “white ele- 
phants” that the towns have to carry. 

Under present New Hampshire tax 
laws, it would, nevertheless, appear 
doubtful if such reforestation by indi- 
vidual land owners would do more 
than pay for itself — if that, for stand- 
ing timber is regarded as a growing 
crop and taxed year after year accord- 
ingly. On the other hand, if the tax 
amendment passed by the New Hamp- 
shire Constitutional Convention be- 
comes state law by vote of the people, 
the present forest tax will undoubted- 
ly be changed. 

But is reforestation the only solution 
for unused lands? Dr. W. Elmer Ek- 
blaw, noted geographer, discussed just 
that problem at Massachusetts State 
College, gave as his opinion that any 
land that could be put to pasture o1 





crops should not be forested, that in 
the long run this would prove econom- 
ically unsound. “Our so-called mar- 
ginal lands,” he declared, “would sup- 
port a Finn, a German or a Pole in 
comparative luxury.” The doctor did 
not dwell on the fact that they can no 
longer support Yankees. 

His remarks, however, find echo in a 














recent study of population trends in 
New England, whose author believes 
the solution of what to do with our 
abandoned farm land is to let down 
the bars to fine farm labor from the 
old world. The vistas of discussion 
opened by such considerations are end- 
less, and might well lead to the conclu- 
sion that New Englanders are indeed 
growing away from their land. That 
but 13 per cent of New England farm 
operators are under 35 years of age 
and 41 per cent are over 55 would seem 
to bear this out. 


Veterans Preferred 


Aimed to cut down the absolute 
preference now accorded all veterans 
in Massachusetts civil service jobs, the 
Veterans’ Preference bill is a hardy 
perennial in that State’s Legislature. 
Though annually defeated, it won this 
year a surprise vote of 75 to 37 in its 
favor from the Massachusetts House 
before that august body side-tracked 
it. If passed by the Legislature this 
issue would be submitted to the peo- 
ple, as in 1926, when it was barely de- 
feated. Since that time there is much 
evidence that further opposition to 100 
per cent veterans’ preference is devel- 
oping — and in the last year develop- 
ing fast. 

No doubt that much of the opposi- 
tion is depression born, for scarcity of 
work makes the civil service especially 
desirable. But why, the Boston Herald 
asks, should thousands of young men 
be indefinitely handicapped in attain- 
ing a civil service appointment because 
of a war which occurred when they 
were in school or in kindergarten? 
Were the question of civil service pref- 
erence put before the people, the 
Herald adds, the present law would be 
overwhelmingly appealed. How to put 
it before the people is a point that 
those sufficiently interested still seek to 
drive home. 

In defense of the present law, veter- 
ans explain that their average age is 
over 40 which makes them ineligible 
to take most of the civil service exami- 
nations in Massachusetts and “the 
time when all veterans will cease to 
offer competition is not far away.” It 
might be added that the middle forties 
is not a ripe old age and about all civil 
service jobs in the Bay State are in the 
hands of veterans, who, presumably, 
will continue to hold them for the rest 
of their lives. 

But Massachusetts is not alone con- 
cerned with veterans’ preference. In 
that State, as in all New England, 


thousands of veterans are jobless, and 
pressure is being brought to bear to 
see that these unfortunates are given 
work. It is urged that they are parti- 
cularly deserving because they are ex- 
soldiers. 

Now New England can scarcely be 
unmindful of the debt she owes those 
who fought overseas. But in a time 
when so many clamor for assistance 
and consideration, must the veteran 
still be especially considered? Does 
New England believe that the odds are 
now, and have been since 1918, more 
particularly stacked against him than 
any other individual or group? Has the 
debt, apart from that owed the dis- 
abled veteran, no fulfillment ever? 


** Hail to Vermont’? 


Vermont has now an official state 
song, composed by Mrs. Josephine 
Hovey Perry of Barre. The last stanza 
is quoted below: 


Proud of Vermont, lovely Vermont, 
Proud of her charm and her beauty, 
Proud of her name, proud of her fame, 
We're proud of her sense of duty. 
We're proud of her past, proud first and 
last, 
Proud of her lands and proud of het 
waters; 
Her men are true-blue, her women are too, 
We're proud of her sons and proud of 
her daughters! 


The Springfield Reporter says: 
“Knowing Mrs. Perry’s ability as a 
musician, we would guess that the 
music is probably excellent. But surely 
we can find something better than this 
for the words of our state song.” 

Is that a fair criticism? The purpose 
of a state song, we presume — we neve 
to our knowledge met up with one be- 
fore — must be to extol the virtues of 
the State, and the lyrist here has been 
most conscientious about this, in the 
first stanza mentioning categorically 
the charm of mountains, hills, rills, 
lakes, rivers, valleys, even the sky (blue, 
not green unfortunately). And while 
sticklers may insist the last verse gives 
but a partial list of all that Vermonters 
must be proud of, you can obviously 
put just so much into eight lines and 
no more. Most of us will find them 
amazingly well stuffed as it is. 


B. M. R. 


A CorRECTION 


In this column for June appeared a pen and ink 
sketch of Major Arthur B. Rotch, ex-editor of the 
Milford Cabinct, The sketch, however, was mistaken 
ly captioned William B. Rotch. The two names were 
similarly juggled in the text, whose erring lines 
should have read, “Major Arthur B. Rotch handed 
over the reins (of the Milford Cabinet) to his son 
William B. Rotch, 22.” 





Our “Keeping Room” 1763 in the home of 


the Narragansett Historical Society 


We SranpD CORRECTED 
Templeton, Mass., June 6 
Dear Yankee: 

Your June number is a Blue ribbon is 
sue. Congratulations. Like all Editors, 
however, you stretch the truth, because 
when you say your magazine “Is sent to 
homes like those you see below,” the old 
brick house in the lower right hand corne1 
is not a home, but the Narragansett His 
torical Society of Templeton, Mass. It has 
a membership of over 300. Every Saturday 
afternoon from July to October, tea is 
served in the old-fashioned garden to 
which friends are invited. You now have 
an invitation to come some Saturday 

I am enclosing some photographs I made 
showing the house in its summer dress, the 
post office in one end of the old store 
and a bit of the garden. We are very proud 
of this building because we have restored 
it and the country store looks as if it was 
ready to serve customers as it used to for 
100 years. The weaving room could turn 
out homespun, and in the old attic you 
will find untold treasures. No need to fear 
a fire, for the hand tub engine is down be 
low. You could make a fine story out of 
this if you will pay us a visit, and we will 
show you some other old houses for good 


measure. 
Very truly, 


Cuarwes H. Froop 
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CITY PEOPLE 


I remember seeing 
them go, old man 
Wendt rowing, and 
Charley Goddard in 
the take-it-easy seat. 
Those two were fa- 
mous horned pout 
fishermen, and why 
they should have 
drowned themselves 
I don’t know. If they 
would have been 
city people, well, 
you can expect city 
people to drown 
themselves. But the 
Wendts and the 
Goddards have been 
in the county since 
the time they logged 
it before the Civil 
War. 

The next morn- 
ing, Keefer towed in 
the overturned boat. 
“Jim,” he said to me. 
“I’m phoning the 
State Police. I told 
Wendt not to take 
that applejack jug. 
I don’t care about 
him. He was sixty- 
two, but young God- 
dard wasn’t thirty- 
five.’’ He looked 
sharp at me, his eyes 
so still I noticed the 
brown splotch on 
the lowereyelid. “We 
can’t say they were 
drunk when they 
went to their Maker. 
Can we, Jim?” 

“Goddard's a sec- 
ond cousin to my 
wile.” 

“And I’m married 
to your sister, Jim,” 
.eefer said. “That 
young Goddard’s 


are DIFFERENT "°° 


By BENJAMIN APPEL 


I stared out on the 
lake. It’s a nice look- 
ing piece of water, 


Illustrated by Joseph Pistey and people are buy- 


O, A NIGHT of yellow moon 
they rowed out in one of Keefer’s 
round-bottom tin boats that upset soon 
as not. Many’s the time I've told him 
to buy some flat-bottomed wooden 
ones, but he says people like to go fast 
without working and no man can deny 
that those tin boats move like autumn 
leaves in wind. 
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ing land and build- 
ing bungalows along the west shore. 
“You sold them the applejack. But if 
you had flat-bottomed wooden boats 
nobody'’d be drowning himself, drunk 
or sober.” 

“So I drowned them!” he shouted. 
“How many drownings have I had 
from my boats anyway? The last one 
was July 4, 1916, and he was a man 





with cramps, although we worked on 
him three hours.” 

“I was there.” 

“Then you remember he went out 
swimming from his boat. And the 
drowning before that was a city 
woman, the first city people on the 
lake.” He slapped the wooden rail. 
“In her own canoe. Three drownings 
in only thirty years! On some lakes 
they drown three a week in season. 
And all our drownings city people un- 
til those applejack hounds. You can 
be sure all the tobacco-spitting cranks 
in the county will be begrudging me 
the little money I’ll make when peo- 
ple’ll come poking around here, buy- 
ing a drink or two when the Troopers 
drag for the bodies, one of them 
drowned men a cousin of mine. I 
didn’t think you’d begrudge me after 
I helped you buy your gas service sta- 
tion. No, sir. You remember when they 
dragged in 1916?” 

“I was there,” I said. 

“If they stay drowned a decent 
length of time, now that they’re 
drowned anyway, maybe I'll pay off a 
few debts.” 

That afternoon, people raced over 
to the dock in their outboards. City 
people have no decent human feelings. 
That’s all there is to it. It’s the life 
they lead. 

The Troopers were worse. This way 
they ride around in their car and it’s 
cool, but now they had to drag the lake 
until the bodies were recovered. 

Everybody ordered beer. I never was 
so thirsty in my life. I always am at 
draggings. 

“Shoot a cannon,” said the man 
from the fourth bungalow. 

“You get the cannon,” the fat 
Trooper said. He had a face like a ham 
with the blue eyes sunk in. “Last time 
we dragged, it was four days before we 
hooked the bodies, and I don’t like it. 
Look at that sun.” 

“It'll be a week here,” Keefer said. 
“The sulphur on the bottom will pre- 
serve them.” 

“I'll drink the lake dry before I drag 
a week,” the fat Trooper said. 

“Don’t mind him,” the second 
Trooper said. He had the build of a 
farm-hand, only his eye was mean. 
“He wants it to be a week so you can 
drink the bar dry.” 

“Anyway,” Meaneye said. “There's 
no sulphur in this lake.” 

“This lake’s got the healthiest min- 
erals in it in fifty mile,” Keefer said. 

“What kind of minerals? Applejack 
minerals?” Meaneye asked. The crowd 
laughed again. 
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“I saw them row out,” I said. “They 
were sober.” 

“You work for him?” Meaneye said. 

“IT do not.” 

“What's your racket?” Meaneye said. 
“You and me both 


had strung up a wire of colored elec- 
tric bulbs across the road. There was 
no crying but lots of laughing. I tell 
you it’s no use even talking to a man 
like Tom Lathrop. 

I passed by the 





know no native goes 
pouting in the night 
sober.” 

“One of those men 
is my cousin, and I 
won't have you in- 
sulting the dead.” 

The fat Trooper 
pulled out some 
drags that he 
dropped on the 





DETOUR | tom 


Pass at your own risk. 
Human nature under re- 
construction by a last . 
year’s O. Henry Prize jelly. They 
Winner 


cars and accidentally 
heard Mrs. Gannet 
White Falls 
telling Mrs. Jake 
Trimble and Mrs. 
Marty Ott how to 
make crab-apple 
didn't 
see me while I 
stopped behind the 
rear tire. Mrs. Gan- 








dock. In the bases of 

the iron triangles, there were rows of 
big hooks. The crowds bunched up 
like they do when someone rows in 
with a big fish. 

Meaneye grinned. “How about some 
of you outboarders riding us around?” 

The fat one settled back in one out- 
board and Meaneye sat back in a 
launch. They skipped all over the lake 
like water spiders, kicking up big 
waves. Keefer laughed the first time. 
“They'll have to use the drags. Waves 
won't wash up bodies in this lake. 
Those waves don’t go more than ten 
foot below the top, and the lake’s forty 
in spots. They'll have to row their dirty 
skins off.” He looked at me. “Jim, 
those poor drowned men are a God- 
send, and I mean no disrespect.” 

By night the news was all over the 
county. The cars pulled up in front of 
Keefer’s place by the dozen. Out on the 
black lake, people raced around in 
their boats, the red and green lights 
moving like animals’ eyes. The Troop- 
ers were dragging the hooks, the out- 
boards chugging along at three miles 
an hour. 

It made the crowd awful thirsty. 
When they got tired looking out on 
the lake they got thirsty. 

I bumped into my cousin Tom 
Lathrop from East Greenwood. “Well, 
Jim,” he said. “Man to man, this 
drowning ain't so doggone bad. It’s hot 
work farming in summer. Haying, 
weeding and milking, a man’s dog 
tired and I’m much obliged for the 
drowning. Cheers a man up. Some- 
thing to do like the county fair. We're 
sociable round these parts but never 
get a chance to talk much. Your 
brother-in-law'll have a good summer 
if the boys got the sense to stay 
drowned awhile.” 

I hurried away. Tom’s a man like a 
thistle, sharp and not to be lived with. 
It did look like a county fair. Keefer 


net's the best cook in 
the county, and her crab-apple recipe 
would tickle my wife. I wouldn't stoop 
to eavesdrop with other people, but 
Mrs. Gannet’s so close-mouthed any- 
thing’s fair if you can find out one of 
her recipes. I guess it was the holiday 
feeling which made her so friendly. 
There wasn’t elbow room at the bar. 
It’s ashame when men forget the death 


in their midst. They were talking 
about crops, mortgages, the roads be- 
ing built with Federal money and 
Roosevelt. Keefer was laughing so I 
knew he'd been drinking his own 
applejack as well as selling it. 

“Have a drink, Jim,” a Goddard 
from Lacyville with three hundred 
acres asked me. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Beatrix Thorne 


NEW ENGLAND 
LETTER 


Having climbed with morning between the climbing trees 
and overtaken and passed the last of maple 

and scooped a hasty handful of icy crystal 

from a headlong brook and put a testing foot 

on a crumbling pine and slowly up the mountain's 

granite muscles fought to this wind-whipped bare 

summit of stone, 


By FRANCES FROST 


I see New England falling 
eastward into east wind. Golden horses 
riding the far red barns to read the wind 
glitter like shaken sun-struck drops of dew. 


I see New England orderly and squared 

into the raw gold mustard-fields and ribbed 

acres of dark green corn and the brilliant pale 
timothy-color beneath the slow hawk-shadow. 

The cattle barely move in tawny pastures, 
hay-wagons craw] through shorn and yellow meadows, 
the little rivers are threads of cobweb broken 

by willow clumps, the lakes are tarnished coins 
rubbed by the sun. 


I see New England there 
in white spires rising out of elm-hid towns, 
I hear New England in the hoarse words spoken 
to these shouldering rocks by the wind from the eastward sea. 


I am a speck of life upon a mountain, 

a breath upon a mountain in New Hampshire, 
looking upon a summer land and westward 
across the conifer hills into Vermont. 

The Connecticut is hidden by the hills, 

and Champlain pounds its cedar-gnawing surf 
unseen beyond blue ridges piled in air. 


Wind will not let me stand upon this bald 

and treeless curve of granite whose great rough 
edges have been blunted by the cold 

eternal onslaughts of the pitiless sky. 

I know New England in the naked wind 
driving me groundward to the graven stone, 

I know New England in the weight of sun 
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upon my hooded eyes that probe the bright 
arc of the noon for the circle-soaring hawk. 


Down the tall plunging mountainside the last 
pines of the timberline are surging westward 
but their sound is lost beneath the deeper sound 
of the summit gale. 


I see New England veering 
eastward into the smell of rain and evening, 
an elm-and-maple-country where a man 
uses a scythe upon wild-carrot-corners 
and chicory-angles of the blazing hayfield 
and dreams of the feathery leaves of his kale and the cool 
green of his lettuces, craving the flooding ache 
of dippered well-water sluicing his dusty throat. 


New England is a name for clustered houses 

white, green-shuttered, houses worn by weather 

to the silver-shine of the wind-smoothed barns, red walls 
washed by the winter rains to faded rubric. 

In the dooryards now the lilac blooms have withered 
but the heart-shaped leaves are clear in the slanting light, 
and the afternoon is troubled by the soft 

thud of green apples dropping into grass. 

New England is a name for sagging houses 

inhabited by trees, for cellar-holes 

burning with fireweed, rich with steeplebush, 

while blackberry thickets flower and the slowly 
approaching woods shake out a thrush’s call 

like a storm of silver bells struck under water. 





I lie upon a mountain in New Hampshire, 
feeling the mountain and New England falling 
eastward away from the heavy sun and into 

that shadow wherein the farmer's boy, returning 
from putting up the bars behind the cattle 
swaying across the cricket-noisy pasture, 

will count the visible stars. 


I see Vermont 
as range on range of blue, and in the hollows 
between the ranges hide the golden narrow 
unclouded valleys that the dusk will fill 
with clouds of fireflies lighting unmown meadows, 
with the sound of maple-tree-toads wanting rain, 
asking for it from the sap-house hill. 
The early dew will bead the carrot-lace 
and bend the milkweed blossom down with dampness 
and cool the darkness at the roots of grasses. 


I lie upon a gale-swept mountain, gazing 

upward into blue enormous space; 

should the fierce wind blow me off, I would become 

for an instant a brief inhabitant of sky 

before I fell, like a blackened star or a hunting bia 
hawk that has marked his prey, upon New England. 

I flatten against the sun-warmed granite, feeling 

the heeling mountain and New England moving 

relentlessly toward dark. 


Vermont has taken 
the molten sun; the gulf of air is stained 
with after-fire; and supper-smoke blows low 
above the village yards and swallows cry 
in figures-of-eight behind the barns, blow down ] 
promising rain to the uncut thirsty grass. 


I stand upon a mountain in New Hampshire 

and watch a country falling eastward, veering 

into the east-wind-night, and there is nothing 

for me to do, who have beheld New England 

for one day from a curve of naked stone, 

but to say goodnight to the darkening land before me 

and go down as a returning lover to that land. s 











“Go to Sea, My Lad! Go to Sea!” 


5 used to be a song that 
went like that, and the fourth engineer 
of the old Burrsfield, when we made a 
fourteen-months voyage, used to sing 
it as he went along the shaft alley to 
thumb the stern gland. Lying under 
our poop awning in the hot stillness of 
the Indian Ocean, in the long pull 
from Durban to Sabang, we could hear 
his voice booming up the ventilator 
and mingling with the wallop and 
thump of the propeller. 

He was 22, had lived all his life in a 
shipping parish in Northumberland, 
had spent four years of it in a shipyard, 
and he got £6 or $30 a month. He kept 
two watches of four hours each, 8 to 12 
every day, and five days a week he did 
a field day on deck machinery and aux- 
iliaries. In eastern bunker ports — we 
had to call at Durban, Sabang and Sing- 
apore just for coal to reach Yokohama 
from Philadelphia — he had to take his 
turn at tallying coal baskets brought on 
board by coolies. In the Straits of Ma- 
lacca the engine room was 130°, and he 
made himself sick swilling water to 
quench his thirst. In Kobe he disap- 
peared for a weekend and came back 
with a cock and bull yarn about sight- 
seeing. In Boston, where we arrived 
from Java with 8,000 tons of sugar, he 
borrowed $5 from me. I was third engi- 
neer and rich. I had £8 or $40 a month. 
When we reached Charleston to load 
cotton for Liverpool, he asked for a 
fresh loan. Someone in the old Winter 
Garden in Boston had taken the money 
out of his pocket, or so he said. We 
discharged in Liverpool and took the 
ship around to Barry Dock Cardiff for 
overhaul and payoff. We had a big din- 
ner at the Royal Hotel, and the fourth 
was put on the night sleeper that runs 
slantwise across England to Newcastle, 
as drunk as a fiddler’s bitch, as we used 
to say. 

I never saw him again. He got his li- 
cense and went to sea again, and was 
blown to pieces on watch during the 
war, when a torpedo hit the engine 
room. He was a typical “Geordie” en- 
gineer, a fine lad whom you could de- 
pend on in a smash, geared up with the 
engines and with ships and the sea in 
his bones. I have never forgotten that 


Johnny Cake Lane, New Bedford, by 
S. N. Riggs 


By WILLIAM McFEE 


high reedy tenor of his as he went about 
his work — 
“Go to sea, my lad! 


Go to sea!” 


For contrast, permit me to introduce 
my young friend George, whose fathe1 
some years ago asked me to get him a 
job. I did so with pleasure. George's 
father is an old friend. He has a coun- 
try home in Connecticut and is in busi- 
ness in New York. George had been in 
good schools, but his father had a large 
number of responsibilities and it 
looked as if it would do no harm for 
George to get started. He was eighteen. 

So George went to sea in a passenger 
ship out of New York, an oil-burning 
turbo-electric liner. These ships gener- 
ate their own current and the ship is 
driven by electric motors on the shafts. 
A considerable staff of electricians is 


carried and George became a cadet un- 
der the chief electrician. He got $50 a 
month. The voyages lasted about three 
weeks. He messed with the engineers 
and wore white overalls. It was about 
as arduous as running an adding ma- 
chine in a bank. There were fresh pro- 
visions, ice cream, cooling systems and 
movies. The average distance from port 
to port was three days. There was the 
news by radio on the mess room table 
every morning. 

George stood it nobly for about a 
year, and I was patting myself prema- 
turely on the back at having at last 
gotten a boy to sea and had him stick. 
But casual inquiry at home, as to how 
he was getting on, revealed the fact 
that he had resigned. I had had the port 
engineer’s word for it he was doing very 
well and would be advised to stay, as he 
was the sort they wanted to train for 
the new ships — boys with education 
enough to qualify as electrical engi- 
neers. Later I had a letter from him in 
which he told me that he had decided 
to give it up. 

The real trouble, I discovered, was 
his mother’s family. His father had had 
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a divorce and married again, and 
George’s mother belonged to a family 
that regarded such a calling as marine 
engineering as something like being 
a gangster’s chauffeur. They were 
shocked that anyone of the family 
should have sunk so low as to put on 
overalls. A friend pulled wires, and in 
no time at all a position as office boy 
was found for George in the palatial 
offices of Messrs. Boostem, Boostem, 
Boostem and Boostem, public relations 
counsellors of the highest class. 

George was good enough to write me 
a line explaining this new career which 
had opened before him a magnificent 
future. I have kept his letter because 
re-reading it occasionally reminds me 
that perhaps it is not wise to try and 
meddle with the lives of the new gen- 
eration. It also interests me because 
George has never even imagined that I 
might feel sad that he did not con- 
tinue to go to sea. George’s point of 
view is that there can be no two opin- 
ions about it. There is a chance for him 
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Running Down the Easting: “Sovereign of 
the Seas,” by Frank Vining Smith. Cour- 
tesy Vose Galleries 


eventually to enter the final holy of 
holies in the public relations counsel 
priesthood, a vice-presidency in Boos- 
tem, Boostem, Boostem and Boostem. 
They have seventeen vice-presidents 
now, all drawing comfortable salaries. 
George reminded me in his letter that 
(as no doubt I knew) the president of 
his new job was the greatest public re- 
lations counsellor in the world and was 
retained by all the largest corporations. 
He thanked me for the chance to get 
“experience of sea life,” etc., etc. But 
there was no doubt from the tone of his 
letter, that he felt he had been mar- 
velously lucky in escaping from the 
ranks of the proletariat into the palaces 
of white collar publicity. 

There was another case six or seven 
years ago. A neighbor in my New Eng- 
land town raised the question of her 
young brother, who had just graduated 





from a New York school. Jerry won- 
dered if I could get him a sea job. I said 
I would. I spoke to a port captain, an 
old shipmate of mine, and outlined the 
problem. The boy’s father was a re- 
tired professor. Jerry was a hard, tough, 
footballing type, fond of outdoors, and 
the idea was his own. He wanted to get 
around. The job was found, a cadet’s 
billet on a fast new steamer. He could 
do his four years on deck, pass for third 
mate and go right up the ladder. I was 
pleased. I had done my good deed for 
the day. 

It was not long before I discovered 
that the very last thing the parents 
figured on was a sea career for their 
youngest son. The other sons were all 
in prosperous white collar jobs, and 
the old man had a friend, a big politi- 
cian, who would be only too pleased 
to fix Jerry up in the district attorney's 
office if he would take a law course and 
pass the state examinations. That 
meant a good salary, tax-exempt, and 
a substantial pension. 
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Jerry resisted. He wanted to go to 
sea. He didn’t want to be a lawyer. But 
his mether had a fit of weeping, and his 
old father told him in trumpet tones 
to go to sea if he wanted but never to 
expect any help or friendship from him 
again. If he went to sea he was through 
as far as his parents were concerned. 
And he needn't appear later, expecting 
to be taken back. 

The family were in almost unani- 
mous agreement about this. Going to 
sea was unheard of in all their re- 
corded history. The men had been 
teachers, ministers, politicians and pro- 
fessional men generally. They had 
climbed, through a century of effort, 
from a farm to the professions. What 
did Jerry think he was? It upset them 
as if he had proposed to adopt taxi 
driving or garbage collecting as his 
life’s work. The sister who had rashly 
invoked my assistance was brought to 
see that it wouldn’t do. It was as if 
someone had sneaked into the fold and 
tried to paint the ewe lamb of the flock 
black! 

So Jerry, after a faint struggle, gave 
up. He meekly entered law school, 
passed his examinations and is now 
safely snugged away in a lucrative 
pigeonhole of our judicial system. 

These are but two items withdrawn 
from the dossier in which I preserve 
my attempts to get young New Eng- 
landers to go to sea. Like all the others 
they are failures. The important thing 
to remember is that while the parents 
of these young men had no very noble 
motives in opposing a sea career, time 
has shown that they did well to keep 
the boys off the ships. Had the latter 
been permitted to take up the sea, they 
would now, quite possibly, be out of 
work and might abandon the profes- 
sion to start heavily handicapped in an- 
other kind of work. And blaming me! 

“It is understood that the crews of 
the vessels will be laid off pending ne- 
gotiations for a resumption of serv- 
ice... the company, having de- 
faulted on its mortgage payments to the 
government, faces reorganization 
the west coast service of this company 
has been discontinued owing to 
strikes the X Steamship Corpora- 
tion have disposed of several of their 
vessels to foreign interests . . .” These 
items appear over and over again in my 
clipping albums. When I hear from old 
shipmates who have left the sea they 
inevitably express devout thankfulness 
that they have quit in time. 


Out of Old Nantucket, by Frank Vining 
Smith. Courtesy Vose Galleries 


It might be possible to make out a 
case for my two former protégés, inas- 
much as they had the desire to go to 
sea, but it was not possible to with- 
stand family pressure. I have other 
case histories here. There was Jack, 
who graduated brilliantly from a fa- 
mous school, but who had been in a 
number of scrapes that indicated a bold 
and enterprising temperament. He did 
not hold a job long. He preferred to 
sit at home and read the newspapers. 
His mother could not afford to support 
him, and I offered to get him started 
on a ship in either deck or engine 
room. Jack wrote me a blunt and ex- 
plicit letter informing me that he did 
not wish to go to sea, that he intended 
to study “economics.” The last I heard 
of Jack was that he had some sort of 
job around union headquarters in the 
building trades and was on call as a 
picket. His mother tells me that he 
reads Marx and Lenin and plans to be 
an organizer. 

It would be easy to make fun of 
Jack, but he is symptomatic of ow 
time. I too read Marx and the socialist 
writers when I was young and all 
young people should have a streak of 
humane indignation in them for the 
underprivileged. But it is a new devel- 
opment for a young man to adopt agi- 
tation as a profession while living on 
his mother, instead of earning his liv- 
ing. It indicates the existence of a point 
of view so alien to the adventurous boy 
of the past, who got himself a job on a 
ship against the wishes of his parents, 


that we have to abandon all our old- 
fashioned conceptions of youth. 

The point here is that the young men 
are justified in shunning the sea. It is 
no use for a romantic and adventurous 
boy to contemplate a sea life because 
it has ceased to have any such connota- 
tion. Dr. Johnson said that going to 
sea was like being in jail with the added 
possibility of being drowned. Present- 
day ships are rapidly ceasing to resem- 
ble the old-fashioned prison hulks of 
our forefathers, but they do not offer 
the kind of life congenial to the tradi- 
tional high-spirited youth who wanted 
to see the world. It is possible to spend 
years at sea and see very little of the 
world. Nearly all ships run on a regu- 
lar schedule to certain ports. Very often 
those ports are viewed by the young ad- 
venturer from an anchorage, and he 
never gets ashore. Ships load and un- 
load in a few hours, and even along 
side the pier there is no chance to go 
roaming. I was once shipmates in a 
British company with an engineer who 
had spent his entire sea career, about 
four years, in that line. He had been 
traveling from Liverpool to a banana 
port in central America, fourteen days 
westward without seeing land, twelve 
hours in a desolate harbor with a jetty 
and a few warehouses and as hot as an 
oven, and twelve days back to Liver- 
pool. He had seen nothing more of the 
world in four years. There are many 
highly important services in which the 
crew do not see as much of the world 


(Continued on page 40) 
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"hes r Sir Charles Frank- 
land, one-time Collector of the Port of 
Boston, should have been in Lisbon on 
the day of the awful earthquake is not 


really surprising. Englishmen 
around — even in 1755. 

But that Agnes Surriage, daughter of 
a poor but pious fisherman of Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, should have been 
there, too, is less understandable. Had 
Agnes been buried in the ruins which 
brought death to 35,000 people that 
day, some would have said she de- 
served it. Instead she rose from the 
ruins to the rank of Lady! And they 
lived happily ever after, — she and Sir 
Charles. 

Their story has all the delightful 
elements of a fairy tale. Agnes, like 
Snow White, was scrubbing the tavern 
floor when Charles Henry Frankland 
first saw her. The young customs office: 
had gone to Marblehead on business, 
but the beauty — and the bare feet — 
of Agnes did not escape his official eye. 
He gave her a crown to buy a pair of 
shoes. 


got 


Duty —or something — called him 
to Marblehead again soon. There was 
Agnes, still barefooted! He asked if she 
had not yet bought the shoes. “I have 
indeed, sir, but I keep them to wear on 
Sunday,” she told him. Persuaded, ap- 
parently by this remark, that “her wit 
was equal to her beauty,” he gained 
permission of her parents to have het 
educated in Boston. 

Three years passed, the Collector 
busy with his revenues and things, the 
colonists busy taking Louisberg from 
the French, and Agnes busy with the 
“prerequisites of a perfect lady.” 

Suddenly, through the death of an 
uncle, our hero is elevated to the nobil- 
ity. Of course, he was prepared for it. 
He was wealthy, well educated, and 
“had a refined and noble cast of fea- 
tures.”” Agnes was then living in his 
household. Her devotion to her bene- 
factor was unbounded. He liked her, 
too, but how could a baronet marry a 
Yankee fisherman's daughter? 

“The morality of Boston at that time 
had been greatly vitiated by officials of 
the crown,” says a local writer but, 
even so, people talked. The new bar- 
onet sought a residence for himself, 
Agnes, and his retainers (he had over 
a dozen slaves), in the country, at Hop- 
kinton. Here fishing, hunting, music, 
and landscape gardening filled their 
days. Sir Charles still had his job as 
collector, of course, but that 
seem to interfere. 

A lawsuit has no place in a fairy 
tale, but that’s what happened next, 


didn’t 
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AGNES 
SURRIAGE 


A New England Fairy Tale 


By MABEL A. BROWN 


and made a trip to England necessary. 
Here the relatives of Sir Charles turned 
a cold shoulder on his fair ward, as he 
called Agnes. So he wound up the law- 
suit and they made a tour of the Conti- 
nent, landing finally at Lisbon. 

On All Saints’ Day, in 1755, they 
experienced Lisbon’s great disaster. 
The day was calm and fair. No one had 
the slightest inkling of the dreadful 
agencies afoot. Thousands were kneel- 
ing in the churches when the walls be- 
gan shaking and a sound “as of pealing 
thunder from the bosom of the earth” 
terrified churches 
crumbled on the heads of the worship- 
pers. 


everyone. Massive 


Sir Charles, dressed in court attire, 
had set out to witness the celebration of 
High Mass. He was riding “with a lady” 
when suddenly the earth heaved. 
Horses, carriage, and occupants were 
entombed! So terrible was the agony 
of the unnamed lady that she “bites 
entirely through the sleeves of his red 
broadcloth coat and tears a piece of 
flesh out of his arm.” Sir Charles prayed 
for mercy, and vowed to atone for his 
sins if he ever got out alive. 

Agnes Surriage rushed out into the 
smouldering ruins searching for him. 
She came to the very spot — believe it 
or not — from which the groans and 
prayers of Sir Charles were issuing. 
Recognizing the smothered accents of 
Prince Charming, she tore frantically 
at the rocks and broken timbers. Fi- 
nally, with help, she succeeded in get- 
ting him disinterred. (Could Mr. 
Grimm have made a better story?) 

True to his bargain with Providence, 
Sir Charles married Agnes the next 
day, or anyhow as soon as his wounds 
permitted him to hunt up a priest. 
They left Lisbon by the first boat, and, 
in order to make the marriage doubly 
sure, the ceremony was performed 
again on shipboard by a clergyman of 
the Church of England. Sir Charles was 
taking no chances. 

“During my residence in Portugal 


happened the great earthquake,” says 





Sir Charles in his diary. “Hope my 
providential escape will have a lasting 
good effect on my mind. We should en- 
deavor to pacify divine wrath by sor- 
row for past neglects.” Sir Charles was 
a descendant of Cromwell. Students of 
history may notice points of resem- 
blance. 

Back in Boston Sir Charles bought a 
fine residence in town. No need to go 
way off in the country to live, now. 
Lady Frankland was accorded a place 
among the élite. She never neglected 
her family, however. Isaac Surriage, a 
seaman, “short, thickset, and pitted 
with smallpox,” was as welcome as Gov- 
ernor Shirley in the new home. Agnes 
brought up, also, Sally and John 
McClester, children of her sister Mary. 

Strange as it may seem, Boston in 
those days could not compare with Lis- 
bon as a center of wealth, culture, and 
commerce. Nor was its climate as mild. 
Sir Charles longed to get back to the 
scene of his miraculous escape. So he 
sought, and obtained from King 
George, an appointment as consul gen- 
eral at Lisbon. 

The following memoranda from his 
diary at this time showed the efficiency 
of Sir Charles: 

“To purchase in London for Lisbon: 
silver castors; wine glasses like Pownal’s; 
two tureens; dessert knives, forks, and 
spoons; kettle; jelly and 
syllabub glasses; fire grate; clothes for 
Lady Frankland; counsul’s seal; mahogany 
tray; stove for flat irons; glasses for live 
flea for microscope; Hoyle’s Treatise on 
Whist; Dr. Doddridge Exposition on New 
Testament; 16 


common tea 


handsome chairs with 2 
settees and 2 card tables.” 

“Mrs. Haman’s recipe for costiveness: — 
one spoonful of sulphur and oyl of sweet 
almonds mixt, to be taken over night.” 

“Left with Mr. Deblois my last will and 
testament and five lottery tickets.” 


Thus prepared for the worst, Sir 
Charles and Lady Frankland sailed for 
Lisbon where they passed six unevent- 
ful years. ‘Their summers were spent 
at Portugal’s Saratoga Springs. “The 
men’s bath at Caldas will contain 60 
persons at a time,” says Sir Charles. 

But life was different since the 
carthquake. No longer does the diary 
record the cost of “six pair of gloves 
for woman,” or the amount paid “the 
peruque maker for combining wigs for 
three months.” Nor are the social 
items up to the old days when “went 
to the opera” was a weekly entry, and 
dinners and court affairs frequent. 

Instead we now find “Degree of heat 
at 3 p.m. 85,” and “To make leather 
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Wis we confess where 


we've been, our city friends set down 
their cocktails and shriek with laugh 
ter. “You and Lucy have a farm?” 

Well, it’s the truth — technically. 
Our home is a farmhouse — simple, 
lamp-lighted, and far from the city 
limits. Besides a wood lot big enough 
to get lost in, we have thirty acres of 
field, several nicely-appointed hen 
houses and a magnificent barn. So we 
call it a farm. 

But when people ask what we farm, 
it’s rather embarrassing. It’s like ask- 
ing a deserted wife how her husband 
is, or a slacker what he did in the war. 
We don’t farm anything. 

In fact, since 1929 we have had to cut 
out a great many luxuries. At first we 
indulged in riotous agriculture — 
plowing right and left, liming, ferti- 
lizing, etc., etc. But with the years our 
activity on the farm has slowed down 
to a walk; for, after much costly ex- 
perimentation, we have found it wiser 
to smother our agricultural impulses. 

Things have come to such a pass that 
even the hay has failed us. For three 
years hay was the farm’s biggest cash 
crop, or ten dollars. Men came and 
took it away; our part was to bank the 
money. Nature did most of the work 
and these buyers the rest; we thought 
this a splendid system. But Nature 
grew weary of giving, always giving 
and getting no fertilizer for her pains. 
And now there is no hay to sell. 

Yes, step by step we have been 
pushed out of the barnyard back into 
the parlor. The hay rake is gathering 
cobwebs and the grindstone squeaks 
no more. Of necessity we have learned 
to amuse ourselves in other ways. In 
the spring when the earth is moist and 
warm and eager for seed, we thumb 
the pages of mail-order cata- 
logues; when the twilight 
robin and thrush 
pour in at the window, we 
turn on the radio; and in 
June when the little farm 
looks its loveliest, we shoot 
down to New York for a 
week-end. 

During 
months 


songs of 


the 
there is 


next two 
room for 
nothing but the summer peo- 
ple. But then comes Septem- 
ber and then good citizens, 
left to themselves, pile their 
pumpkins in the dooryard 
and wink at the harvest 
moon through double win- 
dows. Wood begins to melt 
away from the stacks in the 
shed, for already in October 


“Our failure with the 


WE BU 
A FARM 


By DAVID GRAHAM 


Illustrations by Bruce Adams 


that ice cap, which people southward 
call winter, is beginning to creep upon 
us. We work feverishly, banking the 
house with fir, sealing ourselves away 
from the six months of cold to come. 

No, the farm has not developed into 
a gold mine, nevertheless we are con- 
tent, for we have come to anchor in a 
harbor can live as 
cheaply as nobody's business. Oppor- 


snug where two 
tunities to spend money are few; and 
having become adjusted, not to farm- 
ing but to not-farming, we avoid most 
of the punishment of country life. A 
barn, for instance, is a beautiful thing; 
put a cow in it, and the barn becomes 
a house of bondage for you and you 
children. 

But if, regardless of our agricultural 
quietism, some misfortune overtakes 
us, we have only to fly to the neighbors, 
who have been angels. In particular 
there is Horace, our nearest neighbor, 
always watching over us benevolently, 
omniscient in his Yankee shrewdness 
and, since he acquired his new tractor, 
omnipotent, 

In the beginning, however, when the 
grandeurs and miseries of owning a 
home were new to us, life was queer, 
heartless and unpredictable. For ex- 
ample, the carpenter of our choice said 
the needed a sill. That 


house new 





» geese we attribute solely to sex 


seemed a small matter to us; the only 
sill we had ever heard of was a window 
sill; so we told him to go ahead and 
make whatever repairs were necessary. 
What the carpenter meant was a mas- 
sive beam which ran the whole length 
of the house, costing $167.50 to replace. 

Likewise the dog question was set 
tled at (We had 
agreed that we ought to have a dog; 
you can’t have a farm without a farm 
dog.) Lucy saw some black puppies 
which were so cute that they made het 
moan, so she bought one. Bessie was 
his mother’s name; we called him 
“Bessie’s Litthe Heart.” He grew and 
grew, as he naturally would — being a 
Newfoundland. Now he is taller than 
I am and has to have three pounds of 
meat a day. This is the result of ow 
first purchase for the self-sustaining 
farm, “Bessie’s Little Heart,”” who eats 
more than a horse and takes up half 
the house. 


considerable cost. 


Getting water was our big problem. 
Io get water you have to catch you 
well-driller first. Well-drillers are a 
profession apart. They are as shy and 
elusive as deer, as cunning as crows and 
as earthy as woodchucks. They seem to 
live by themselves; not pariahs, but in 
this world of science something on the 
order of witch doctors. If, craving such 
blandishments of civilization as bath 
tubs and flush toilets, you reject the 
uncertainties of a shallow or dug well 
and decide on an artesian well, then 
you must make terms with one of these 
modern medicine men. And when, 
having set up his paraphernalia on 
your land, he commences his infernal 
operations, drilling for so much a foot, 
there is no resource left you but prayer. 

I didn’t like the first well-driller’s 
eves. Not that they were shifty; quite 
the contrary, they seemed to 
stick in his head as if 
were set in 


they 
That 
deadly stare might have been 
his way of winning clients 


cement. 


and suggesting honesty, but 
it made me uneasy. 

Che second candidate had 
a bashful smile that I liked; 
but as soon as he set foot on 
the farm, he went straight to 
an apple tree and cut himself 
a forked twig. A 
diviner! That finished him. 
I wanted the well near the 
house and I wasn't going to 
have any forked twig telling 
me it couldn't be done. 

Then Mr. Betts of Dover- 
Foxcroft came into our lives. 
I could see as soon as I saw 


water- 
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him that Mr. Betts was just the well- 
driller I wanted to see. Without being 
the least bit frail he was the veteran of 
a thousand wells and the professor of 
the most soothing well-side manner; 
one felt instantly that Mr. Betts knew 
where the water was and how to get it. 
What charmed me most was his broad 
philosophical approach; on the subject 
of water-divining, for instance, he was 
blandly non-committal. He said he was 
always glad to consult a forked stick 
if it gave his clients any pleasure; but 
it was all one to him whether they were 
for it or against it; he was ready to 
drill a well at $3.50 a foot anywhere. 

And that was another reason for my 
liking Mr. Betts — he was a medium- 
priced practitioner. I am one of the 
great American multitude which picks 
the middle price every time. 

So we signed up with Mr. Betts; and 
sure enough, at 85 feet —a nice me- 
dium depth — he struck a good flow of 
water. Quite content we parted affec- 
tionately with Mr. Betts, installed a 
pump and plumbing fixtures, and 
were all set to take the first bath when 
we discovered that the water was 
polluted. 

That’s the sort of thing that happens 
when you go back to the land. It must 
be that the land is bitter because you 
have been living in a city apartment 
all these years, bitter and revengeful. 
Everything turns against you: the roof 
leaks, the chimney smokes, the paint 
peels, and the well is polluted. Tragic 
it is to invest your savings in a worth- 
less bond, but oh the chagrin of having 
piped your house with poison! 








He grew and grew— 


For a while we were tempted, like 
Doctor Stockman in the Enemy of the 
People, to keep mum; watch people 
drink the poisonous stuff, watch them 
die in agony if need be, rather than 
abandon our investment. A timely sug- 
gestion from the State Department of 
Health forestalled this desperate 
scheme; they told us of a method for 
purifying the water; and a second test 
several weeks later showed that the 
purification was permanent. How 
sweet it tasted then. 

But no sooner had we emerged 
triumphant from the well than we got 
immersed in the septic tank. There is 
something mean and _ malodorous 
about our septic tank, for it waited 
until we had a house full of guests be- 
fore going on the blink. Instead of a 
week-end in white flannels, the guests 
spent a day in moleskins, helping me 
in a loathsome duty. 

Nowadays I am prepared for trou- 
ble. I descend periodically to the cellar 
and glue my ear to the soil pipe; if I 
hear a musical gurgle, I know that 


4 


“In particular, there is Horace, our nearest neighbor, always watching over us benevo- 


lently .. 
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. since he acquired his new tractor, omnipotent” 


things are going down nicely; if not, 
the tank is backing up, so out with the 
pick and the shovel. I have gotten so 
proficient at this game that I can disin- 
ter the old bowl and replace it in half 
a day. I am proud of my familiarity 
with pipes, tubes, drains, valves and 
tanks; they are the vital viscera of the 
modern home. 

Once we had established ourselves 
and acquired a little confidence, the 
next step was to put our plant in pro- 
duction. In Maine the farmer sooner 
or later turns his thoughts toward 
poultry. “Try poultry, son,” an old 
man said to me, “poultry or the sum- 
mer people.” 

We commenced with hens, a selected 
flock of ten birds whose intake and 
output we measured minutely. But 
just as we were about to make a killing, 
disease and a fox practically liquidated 
our investment. We made haste to de- 
vour what remained, while it re- 
mained. 

Our next venture was with geese. 
This goose business was somewhat of 
a sentimental quest for profit; I had 
always hankered after geese, but I was 
totally lacking in experience. Not until 
later did I know that the only way to 
determine the sex of a goose is by an 
autopsy. 

Our failure with geese we attribute 
solely to sex; we couldn’t seem to get 
the right breaks. It always turned out 
that we had a dozen ganders or a dozen 
females; never, as we fondly hoped, six 
of one and half a dozen of the other. 
A mood of defeatism finally got us and 
we ran amuck, chopping off the heads 
of all; this, of course, closed the experi- 
ment. 

At present we are taking a small 
flyer in ducks. That anything will 
come of this I am skeptical. I have lost 
faith in our farm as a means of enrich- 
ment for any but mail-order houses, 
farm implement corporations and seed 
trusts. The quacking of ducks is a 
sweet and consoling sound, even 
though it spells ruin. Moreover, we 
have a back log in one thousand Nor- 
way spruce which I set out this spring. 
At present they're less than six inches 
high, but the variety is a fast grower; 
in thirty or forty years, the nursery men 
tell me, we'll be sitting pretty. 

As farmers we made our last stand in 
the vegetable garden. We thought that 
a small garden was safe, safe and fool- 
proof. But possessing neither horses 
nor cows, we lacked, so to speak, the 
sinews of war. This scarcity of manure, 
which is becoming more and more 

(Continued on page 36) 














PART THREE 


Siocon of the older academies 
still retain their original names and 
their high standards, but are now 
schools of a local character, rarely 
drawing pupils from beyond the imme- 
diate vicinity. One of the most ancient 
is Lincoln Academy, at Newcastle, 
Maine, incorporated in 1801 and 
opened in 1805. It has continued with- 
out interruption since its beginning; 
but the Trustees are from the section 
around it, and all the students are from 
Maine, either from Newcastle itself or 
from adjacent towns. In the same cate- 
gory must be mentioned such historic 
schools as the Appleton Academy at 
New Ipswich, founded in 1789, the Ber- 
wick Academy, at South Berwick, 
Maine, which dates from 1791, the 
Fryeburg Academy, also in Maine, es- 
tablished in 1792, and the North Yar- 
mouth Academy at Yarmouth, Maine, 
started in 1814. 

A small but important group of 
academies is made up of schools 





The Development 
of the New England Academies 


By CLAUDE MOORE FUESS 


founded in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century on modern principles 
but still adhering to the coeducational 
system. Dean Academy, established in 
1865, at Franklin, Massachusetts; Cush- 
ing Academy, incorporated in 1865 
with an endowment by Thomas Park- 
man Cushing and opened ten years 
later at Ashburnham; and Thayer 
Academy at Braintree, started in 1877 
— of the academies which provide for 
both boys and girls, no one is more 
successful than these. Two other New 
England institutions of the first rank 
cannot be omitted. Worcester Acad- 
emy, incorporated in 1834, had degen- 
erated by 1862 into a feeble and un- 
known school, but, rejuvenated by an 
energetic Headmaster, recovered pres- 
tige as a school for boys only. Willis- 
ton Seminary, founded in 1841 by Sam- 
uel Williston, an Andover graduate, 
also fell upon troublous days, but 
abandoned its coeducational policy at 
a time psychologically favorable and 
has since joined the ranks of “fitting 
schools.” 


Dramatics at Berwick Academy . 
ies uJ ” 
Tom Sawyer 


. cast for 


It has already been suggested that 
Andover and Exeter, the two which in 
point of time lead all the rest, are 
hardly typical. Neither ever succumbed 
to the coeducational heresy — or ortho- 
doxy — and neither ever yielded to the 
forces which tended to make it a more 
local affair. Both were, from the begin- 
ning, largely preparatory schools, and 
have been true to this tradition. In 
other words, Andover and Exeter were 
conducted on certain wise principles 
which many other academies have 
learned only through bitter experi- 
ence — principles which have been fol- 
lowed in such successful younger New 
England schools as Hotchkiss and Taft. 
Groton and St. Mark’s, St. Paul’s and 
Middlesex, belong, quite obviously, in 
another category. 

A broad view of the subject shows 
that, with an occasional exception, 
those academies which have frankly 
undertaken to become schools of the 
college preparatory type have kept 
their dormitories full; while although 
a few of those which have continued 
the old policies have maintained their 
vigor, most of them have stagnated or 
disappeared. Between the high school 
on the one hand, with its well-equipped 
manual training and _ vocational 
courses and its support by taxation, 
and the private schools on the other, 
with their abundant resources and 
highly specialized curriculum, the old- 
fashioned academy finds itself crowded 
to the wall. 

Unfortunately, when we try to seek 
out intimate details about the opera- 
tion of the old academies, we find that 
information is scanty. A researcher 
soon learns to bless the authors of an- 
niversary addresses and published rem- 
iniscences, who purvey the petty gossip 
of a bygone day. On their pages we find 
the crudities and asperities, the rough 
customs and painful punishments, of 
another period — but softened by time 
until they take on the pleasant contour 
of romance. 

The New England Academy was us- 
ually a “one-man” institution, depend- 
ent for success or failure on the person- 
ality of its principal. Great teachers 
like Samuel Moody at Dummer, John 
Adams and Samuel H. Taylor at An- 
dover, Benjamin Abbot at Exeter, 
Caleb Butler at Groton, Ebenezer 
Adams at Leicester, Simeon Colton at 
Monson, Nahum Groce at Westford, 
Cyrus Richards at Kimball Union, and 


(Continued on page 29) 
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“If it’s politics you’re talking about, I can’t hear a “Time for people to stop talking about recession, and “‘What are we doing, playing bri 
get to work.” government? I bid three 
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“If those legislators down in Washington had half the “Townsend’s got the right idea, money for all, jobs for “The mill’s only running twenty 
+ none ..” . . . it wasn’t running « 
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ent? I bid three no trump.” plenty of them.” 


TS, 1938, by Andrew R. Allen 
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“Where now, Franklin D?”’ 


1ing twenty-one hours a week now “It’s my children and grandchildren I’m thinking of.” 
’t running at all in 1931.” 








BLUEBERRY PIE 
3 cups blueberries 
\% teaspoon salt 
lly cups sugar 
1 tablespoon flour 


Mix the above ingredients thoroughly. 
Make the pastry from 
2 cups flour 
2/3 cup lard 
1 teaspoon salt 


Sufficient cold water to make pastry of 
the right consistency for rolling out. Make 
pie in a deep pie plate with upper and 
lower crust. Bake from 40 
a medium oven. 


{5 minutes in 


BLueBerry TEA CAKE 


tablespoons shortening 
cup sugar 

eggs 

cup milk 

cups flour 

teaspoons baking powde 
cups blueberries 
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Cream shortening, add sugar, beaten 
eggs, and milk. Sift flour together with 
baking powder and add to the mixture. 
Stir in blueberries which have been rolled 
in a little of the flour and sugar. Bake 25 
minutes. Break in pieces and serve hot 
with butter. 
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Houston Orchards 


ested Blueberry Recipes 


By LOUISE CRATHERN RUSSELL 


Deep BLUEBERRY PIE 
Make plain pastry (see Blueberry Pie) 
4 cups blueberries 
4 teaspoon salt 
14 cups sugar 


Make in a deep baking dish with no un- 
der crust. Put an inverted cup in the mid- 
dle. This serves to keep the crust up so that 
it will not be soaked with the juices, and 
also collects the juice. Mix berries, salt, 
and sugar. Place in dish. Put on top crust. 
Bake in moderate oven 50-60 minutes. 
Serve hot with cottage cheese. 


UNCOOKED BLUEBERRY PIE 


1 pastry shell 
1 cup whipped cream 
2 cups prepared berries 
4 cup powdered sugar 
When ready to serve, fill shell with ber- 
ries, sprinkle with the powdered sugar, 
cover with the whipped cream. 


CANNED BLUEBERRIES FOR PIE-FILLING 


8 quarts blueberries 
1 pint water 


Bring to a hard boil for 10 minutes. Can 
immediately in sterilized hot glass jars. 
Clamp tops down and cool where there is 
no draft. 


~— 
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:AMED BLUEBERRY PUDDING 
2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
I cup milk 

4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup blueberries 





Stir all together. 
into a 


After mixing, turn it 
buttered mold. Steam 114 
Serve with a cream or hard sauce. 


hours. 


OLb-FASHIONED STEAMED BLUEBERRY 
PUDDING 
4 cups corn meal 
I cup water 
cups blueberries 
I teaspoon soda 
Molasses 
4 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons flour 
4 cup water 


Add salt. 
Pour | cup of boiling water onto the corn- 
meal. Stir in 4 cups of blueberries. Next 
stir in as much good molasses as will make 
a very stiff batter. Add 4 tablespoons of 
flour. Dissolve a teaspoon of soda in half a 
cup of water. Add dissolved soda to the 
mixture just as the pudding is ready to put 
into the bag. Tie the bag very closely and 
tight, as the fruit is juicy and therefore it 
requires no space for swelling. Steam for 
5 hours. Serve hot with thick maple syrup. 


Sift the cornmeal into a pan. 





MorHer’s BLUEBERRY BREAD-AND-BUTTER 
PUDDING 


Co 


slices white bread 

\4 cup butter 
34 cup cream, whipped ; 
quart blueberries 

cup sugar 

Pinch of salt 


~ 


Remove crusts of bread. Slice. Butter 
each slice. Stew berries, sugar and salt for 
15 minutes. Butter a deep baking dish. 
Alternate slices of bread and stewed ber- 
ries until all are used. Bake in a moderate 
oven. Serve very cold with whipped cream. 

PRESERVED BLUEBERRIES 
8 quarts blueberries 
1 teaspoon salt 
8 cups sugar 
2 cups water 


Boil 15 minutes. Can in hot sterilized 
glass jars. Clamp down tops. Cool where 


there is no draft. 


BLUEBERRY TAPIOCA PUDDING 


1/3 cup minute tapioca 
2 cups water 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
4 teaspoon salt 
4 cup sugar 
2-214 cups blueberries 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 





Heat water in double boiler. Combine 
tapioca, salt, and sugar. Add gradually to 
water, bring to strong boil, and stir well. 
Cook 5 minutes. Add vanilla. Cool. When 
cooled, fold in crushed fruit and lemon 
juice. 




















CLABBERED BLUEBERRIES 


Clean, wash, and chill 1 quart of blue- 
berries. Place in a shallow bowl. Sprinkle 
with 14 cup sugar. Pour over blueberries 
2 cups of thin Dutch cheese (cold). Serve 
at once. 


BLUEBERRY-SOUR CHERRY JELLY 


4 cups ripe blueberries 
7 cups sugar 
2 pounds ripe 
I cup Certo 


sour cherries 


Crush the blueberries. Stem and crush 
the cherries (leaving in the pits), add 14 
cup water, bring to a boil, and simmer in 
a covered kettle for 10 minutes. Place 
fruits in a jelly bag and drain over night. 

To every cup of juice add 2 cups of 
sugar. Mix in large kettle. Bring to a boil 
over a very hot fire and add Certo, stirring 
constantly. ‘Then bring to a full rolling 
boil, and boil 114 minutes. Remove from 
fire, skim, pour quickly, in paraffin jars. 
Makes 10 glasses. 


BLUEBERRY SLUMP 


bo 


cups flour 

teaspoons baking powder 
cups blueberries 

cups milk 

cup sugar 


N bow 


Stew the blueberries and sugar together. 
When nearly done, cover the mixture with 
a crust made from the flour, baking pow- 
der, and milk. Cover kettle carefully. Cook 
continuously for 20 minutes without lift- 
ing the lid. Serve with cream. 

BLUEBERRY SHORT CAKE 

2 cups flour 
1/3 cup shortening 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

34 cup milk (about) 

1 teaspoon salt 


Mix dry ingredients. Add milk. Bake in 
hot oven. Stew | quart blueberries and 114 
cups sugar for 10 minutes. Split the short- 
cake. Butter it. Pour the mixture between 
and over the cake. 


BLUEBERRY SALLY LUNN 


s™ 


cup butter 

cup sugar 

cups flour 

egg 

cup blueberries 
teaspoons baking powder 


cup milk 


ms Ke ™ IQS 


Cream the butter with the sugar. Mix 
and sift together flour and baking powder. 
Add to the creamed mixture alternately 
with the milk. Add beaten egg. Stir the 
blueberries (well “floured”) into the mix- 
ture. Bake in a loaf. 


BLUEBERRY SAGO 


Wash thoroughly in cold water one cup 
sago. Soak for 2 hours in 3 cups of cold 
water. Cook in double boiler until trans- 
parent. Place 3 cups of blueberries in a 
serving bowl. Pour the cooled sago over 


the berries. Let stand until cold. Serve with 
sugar to taste. 

BLUEBERRY ROLY POLY 

cups flour 

teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

34 cup of milk 

cups blueberries 

tablespoons butter 

Yo cup sugar 


mm Ww 9 


- 


Nor 


Mix first four ingredients, roll in sheet, 
spread fruit on this, sprinkle over sugar, 
dot with butter, roll up like jelly-roll. Sew 
the roll in cheesecloth, allowing room for 
swelling, and steam 1 hour. 


BLUEBERRY PUDDING 


~ 


cup blueberries 
\4 teaspoon salt 
tablespoon melted butter 


~ i 


cup of milk 

cups flour 

eggs 

teaspoons baking powder 


> tore 


Sift together the dry ingredients. Beat 
eggs well together. Add milk and melted 
butter. Mix with the sifted mixture. Beat 
thoroughly and pour into a_ shallow 
greased pan. Cover dough thickly with 
blueberries, sprinkle with sugar, and bake 


$0 minutes in moderately hot oven. 


BLUEBERRY MUFFINS 


1 cup blueberries 

2 cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking powde 
4 tablespoons sugar 
lf4 teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 

1 cup milk 

4 tablespoons shortening 


Wash and drain blueberries. Sprinkle 


with $ tablespoons of the measured sugar 
and a little flour. Sift together the remain- 























ing dry ingredients. Add beaten eggs, milk, 
and melted shortening to make a stiff bat- 
ter. Mix in the blueberries. Grease hot iron 
muffin pans. Fill the individual spaces half 
full of batter. Bake in moderate oven 30 
minutes. 


BLUEBERRY MOUSSE 


tablespoon granulated gelatin 


] 
1 quart blueberries 

I quart cream, whipped 

I cup sugar 

4 cup water 

Prepare, mash, and mix blueberries with 

sugar. Let stand | hour. Place gelatin in 
mixing bowl with water and leave 30 min- 
Then hot water until 
gelatin is dissolved. Add blueberries and 
sugar. Stir until the mixture thickens. Add 
whipped cream. Freeze without stirring 
Let stand 3 hours. 


utes. set bowl in 


SLUEBERRY LEMONADE 


I cup lemon juice 
quarts wate? 


¥, cup sugar 
Blueberries 


Mix lemon juice and sugar until sugar is 
dissolved. Add ice water. To each glass of 
add 2 


Garnish 


lemonade tablespoons of crushed 


blueberries with whole berries 


Serve with crushed ice. 


BLUEBERRY JAM 


41% cups blueberries 
1 cup Certo 
7 cups sugar 
Juice of lemon 


Grated rind of 14 lemon. Crush the ber- 
ries. Add lemon juice and grated rind. Add 
sugar. Place all in large kettle and bring 
to hard Stir constantly 
Boil hard 
Remove from fire and stir in Certo. Then 


boil. before and 


during boiling for 2 minutes. 


stir and skim by turns for 5 minutes to 


George French 














Let's 
QUARREL 
about 
BLUEBERRIES 
Lovingly! 


Are blueberry muffins more delicious 
than blueberry cake? ... Is blueberry 
pie a higher expression of blueberry art 
than fresh blueberries and cream? ... 
Should the morning blueberry be con- 
sumed with or without sugar? . . . 


The true New Englander is a man, woman 
or child who has a blueberry philosophy. 
In it is no question as to the berry’s peer- 
less destiny, merely a belief in the right 
of each individual to defend his particular 
blueberry opinion. 


x * * 


As a Company, we have been happy to 
have a part in the blueberry, both as it is 
pleasure and business. And here in 
New England, the blueberry, whether fresh 
or canned, is a substantial business enter- 
prise. We have helped to make blue- 
berry canning ventures successful, thereby 
benefiting grower, picker and consumer, 
by finding quickly a responsive market 
among our customers. 


Wrst 


Inc. 
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cool slightly and prevent floating fruit. 
Pour quickly. Parafhin at once. Makes 
about 12 glasses. 


BLUEBERRY Ice CREAM 


1 quart of milk 

2 cups sugar 

3 tablespoons flow 
4 teaspoon salt 

1 quart blueberries 
3 tablespoons milk 
3 teaspoons vanilla 
2 eggs 

1 cup cream 


Scald the milk in the top of double 
boiler. In the meantime mix 34 cup of 
sugar, the flour, salt, and moisten with the 
3 tablespoonfuls of milk. Add the scalded 
milk to the mixture gradually while stir- 
ring constantly. Return to the double 
boiler and cook for 20 minutes, stirring 
often. Remove from heat, and pour slowly 
over the beaten eggs which have been 
mixed with 14 cup sugar. Set aside to cool. 
Wash, mash, and put through coarse sieve 
the blueberries. Add 1 cup of sugar. Let 
stand an hour. When the ice cream mix- 
ture is thoroughly cold, add the cream, 
vanilla; add blueberries just before the ice 
cream freezes. This recipe makes about 3 
quarts. 


BLUEBERRY GRIDDLE CAKES 


21 


cups flour 

teaspoon soda 

teaspoon salt 

cups blueberries 

cups sour milk 

egg, beaten 

tablespoon melted shortening 


ro 


~ ™ ™ DQ ban 


tablespoon sugar 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add blue- 
berries, then the milk slowly, then the 
beaten egg. Beat until smooth. Add melted 
shortening and beat another minute. Bake 
on a hot dry griddle. 


BLUEBERRY DuMPLINGS (BAKED) 


114 cups blueberries 

5 teaspoons baking powder 
ly cup sugar 

34 cup milk (about) 

2 cups flour 

I teaspoon salt 

‘a 


tablespoons butte 


Mix flour, baking powder, salt, and 
milk, but make stiff enough to pat or roll. 
When a quarter of an inch thick, cut in 
squares (about 3 inches). Place fruit in 
center. Sprinkle sugar over it. Dot with 
butter. Bring the four corners together 
and pinch the edges. Lay in baking dish. 
Pierce each piece twice with fork in order 
to permit steam to escape. Bake in moder- 
ate oven for 30 minutes. Serve hot with 
hard sauce. 


BLUEBERRY COTTAGE PUDDING 


4 cup shortening 
34 cup sugar 


2 eggs 





2144 cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

cup milk 

teaspoon vanilla 

34 cup blueberries 


—~ RN DOS 


Cream shortening, sugar, and eggs to- 
gether. Mix and sift flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Add alternately with milk to first 
mixture. Add vanilla; then the blueberries 
mixed with a little flour. Bake for 35 min- 
utes. Cut in squares and serve with lemon 
sauce. 


SLUEBERRY CAKE 


1/3 cup shortening 

I cup sugar 

2 egg yolks 

2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powde 
4 teaspoon salt 

34 cup milk 

I cup blueberries 

2 egg-whites beaten stiff 


Cream shortening with sugar; add egg 
yolks (beaten). Then add milk, flow 
(mixed and sifted with baking powder); 
then blueberries, mixed with a little flour. 
Lastly combine the egg whites, beaten stiff. 
Pour into a greased pan. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven 40 minutes. 


BLUEBERRY BATTER PUDDING 


2 cups milk 

2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
4 eggs 

1 tablespoon melted butter 
lf, teaspoon salt 

1 cup blueberries 


Mix flour, baking powder, salt, and but- 
ter. Add milk gradually. Stir carefully and 
add egg yolks and egg whites which have 
been beaten separately. Finally add the 
blueberries, mixed with a little flour. Bake 
for 15 minutes. Serve with a rich sauce. 


SLUEBERRY-APPLE JELLY 


5 pounds blueberries 
5 pounds apples 
5 pounds sugar 


Cook blueberries in a little water until 
perfectly soft. Strain juice. Wash, peel, and 
core 5 pounds of acid, juicy apples. Cook 
slowly with a little water until soft. Strain 
through a hot jelly bag. Use equal quanti- 
ties of apple juice, blueberry juice, and 
sugar. Bring the combined juices to a boil 
for 20 minutes. Add the heated sugar. Stir 
with a wooden spoon until the sugar is 
dissolved. Boil about 5 minutes longer. 
Pour into sterilized jars and seal. 


BLUEBERRIES 


Those big cultivated ones, for profit and orna- 
mental purposes. We supply all sections of the 


= country; best plants grown; prices right. 
= Booklet 
= HOUSTON ORCHARDS 


= Box K-12 Hanover, Mass. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND ACADEMIES 


(Continued from page 23) 


Benjamin Gill at Wilbraham were able 
to magnetize large numbers of ambi- 
tious boys. In those days the school- 
master and the minister still held un- 
contested sway in their communities, 
and a teacher’s foibles or achievements 
were the talk of the countryside. 

The sternness and eccentricity of 
some of these early pedagogues have 
become traditional. Master Moody, at 
Dummer, whe wore a conspicuous 
“tassel'd cap” in school hours, not only 
permitted but insisted on audible study 
in his recitation room, and the result- 
ing babel was like 
“The moan of doves in immemorial elms 

And murmur of innumerable bees.” 


At the hour of favorable tide in the 
river nearby he dismissed his pupils, 
no matter what other business was go- 
ing on, and ordered them to plunge in 
for a swim — probably the earliest ex- 
ample of compulsory athletics in 
schools. It was the custom to give boys 
the titles borne by their fathers. Once 
little Edward Preble, whose father was 
a Brigadier-General, committed some 
trivial offense, whereupon Moody, en- 
raged, seized the fire-shovel, a large flat- 
bladed implement of home manutfac- 
ture, rushed rapidly to where the 
youngster sat, and brought it down, 
with great force and much show of 
passion, very near the boy's head. 
Then, returning to his throne with an- 
ger abated, he said to the class, “Boys, 
did you observe the Brigadier when | 





struck? He never winked. He'll be a 
general yet.” 

Benjamin Abbot, Principal of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy for fifty years, 
was “the impersonation of decision, 
firmness, and authority.” He would 
never allow a ball to be moved on the 
playground while he, or any teacher, 
was passing. One day he ordered a dis- 
obedient pupil to report at his house 
the next morning. At the moment ap- 
pointed the boy rapped loudly on the 
Principal's front door with the huge 
iron knocker. Promptly the door was 
opened an inch or two, and a stern 
voice spoke, “Go round to the back 
door, sir!’ When the dread interview 
was over, Dr. Abbot, unruffled, bowed 
his victim politely out the front door. 
Lewis Cass, when he was sent to Exeter, 
had the reputation of being a wild and 
incorrigible scapegrace. When he had 
been there but a few months, his father 
said to Dr. Abbot, “If Lewis is half as 
afraid of the Almighty as he is of you, I 
shall never have any more trouble with 
him.” 

Eliphalet Pearson, the first Principal 
at Andover — called “Elephant” Pear- 
son by his students—ruled with a 
mailed hand, and an autocracy like 
that of Mussolini. Once a bright lad 
found in Caesar the original Latin of a 
passage which the master had asked 
him to translate from English into 
Latin, and roguishly handed in 
Caesar's words as his own. The Princi 
pal, as usual, covered the exercise with 
corrections. When his attention was 
called to the trick, he said savagely, 
“It must be an interpolation. Caesar 


(Continued on page 37 


os 


in 1851 and has a large chapel room on its second floor 


Bosworth Studio 


Typically Yankee is the maple tree setting at Wilbraham Academy. Fisk Hall, shown here, was built 





Tue NAME Is MurpHy 


Paxton, Mass.: 

Above you see Judge Charles S. Mur- 
phy who just as we go to press Is giving 
a party for Hundreds and Five Hun 
dreds and ten hundreds of Murphys 
At his estate, Sportvale, in Paxton, 
every June flock guests big, little, roan 
ing, quiet, guests with red hair, guests 
with no hair, guests different in every 
particular except one: They are all 
named Murphy. The emblem of the 
Murphys, the host says, is four lions 
and sheaves — signifying hospitality, 
also courage 

If Judge Murphy had sent an action 
picture instead of the photograph 
above vou might have seen him in any 
of the following ways: Winning the 
wrestling championship in Yale Law 
School, Class of 1907; 
Slate 
wife, Mabelle Fellows Murphy (for- 


entering the 


suilding, Worcester, with his 


merly of Wilton, N. H.) who is his law 
partner; galloping on a pony with the 
Paxton Polo Club; starting to shake 
hands with ten thousand Murphys; or 
driving his four-hitch donkey team 
down Pennsylvania Avenue in the In 
augural Parade in 1932. 

Come on, you fellows, get going, 
all together now: M, U, R, P, H, Y! 


MURPHY! 
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GOVERNOR 


The vacation paradise in a rare setting 
of lake and mountains 


Here on this extensive island you | 
will find the ideal site for your 
permanent summer home. Secluded 
. yet connected to the mainland 
by a bridge; winding woodland 
roads lead to distinctive shore lo- 
cations of varied scenic charm. 


Facilities are at hand for every 
sport or recreation, on land or | 
water. 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


In the Heart of the Lakes Region of 
New Hampshire 





Country Properties, Inc. 


569 MAIN ST., LACONIA, N. H., Tel. 1123 
50 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, Capito! 5420 


14 E. 28th Street 
Care of YANKEE 


New York City 
Lexington 2-7800 





| 








TERRACE HILL 
Estates 


ON 
Lake Winnipesaukee 


The Lakes region's largest developer of 
real estate opens another tract to the 
discriminating buyer. 

Open to buyers for the first time, 
June 25th, this tract, formerly owned 
by the late George Collins, has sold 
three lots. 

Consisting of 30 acres with a 1300 
foot Lake Front and commanding one 
of the finest views of LAKE WINNIPE- 
SAUKEE and the WHITE MOUNTAINS 








— you cannot afford to miss this 
opportunity. 
Easily accessible, it borders on 


Route 11 — containing groves of oaks 
and pines. Prices of lots range from 
$300 to $1500. 

Other developments consist of DAME 
HILL Acres, OWEN Park, WOODLAND 
and RIDGEWOOD. 


For further particulars write 


Frank M. Varney 


GILFORD, N. H. 








. 7 

Buy Your Bit of New Hampshire 
A Farm of 98 acres woodland, field and pasture, 7-room, old- 
fashioned cottage, shed, barn and poultry houses. Lumber 
and wood enough to pay for place ; trout brook runs through 
property. One mile from Henniker on good road, $2,350. 

beautful Webster Lake, Franklin, cottage ot five rooms, 
furnished, with heaterlater fireplace, running water from 50- 
ft. point driven well; beach ideal for children, shallow, with 








perfect nf bottom. Two large lots—all for $2,300. Lots 
at Webster Lake and Lake Paugus, near the Weirs, rangi 
from $70 to $950. 


Other desirable listings. Write or call. 


Ludwig Hoel, 185 N. Main St., Concord, N.H. 
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BARTER ON THE GREEN 
(Continued from page 3) 

I guess — well, its mother was a fe- 
male — uh, she would be, of course.” 

There was a malignancy and at the 
same time a suavity about Messalina’s 
face that could hardly be anything but 
female — still — 

The dicker had raised a fair-sized 


| gallery by this time — gentle ladies with 


powdered hair, high rouge and Colo- 
nial costumes — the best society of the 
village, waiting to see who would get 
the best of the trade. 

“Well,” said Virginia, “if you'll guar- 
antee it’s female I'll trade this book for 
it — see, it's autographed by the author 
to whoever swops for it.” 

“I can't do that,” the boy said un- 
comfortably. “I don’t know for sure — 
and besides I’m not sure I want a book 
for it.” 

“This is a pretty good book,” the lLit- 
tle woman broke down and confessed. 

“This is a pretty good kitten,” the 
boy riposted. 

“Isn't Doctor Wersebe here?’’ one of 
the dear old Colonial ladies inquired. 

“No,” said Priscilla Alden or Molly 
Pitcher or someone, “neither is Doctor 
Jackson.” Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, the 
psychiatrist, wasn’t there either, and 
her farm was several miles out, but no 
one suggested her anyway. The kitten 
seemed young for psychoanalysis that 
might show her dominating sex reac- 
tions on mousing. Besides, mice or 
men, that might not prove anything. 

The crowd of Colonial dames was 
growing by this time and the boy and 
girl were shouldered out, but the kitten 
remained while discussion rose high. 
Someone finally spotted our village 
dentist, but he hastily and timidly pled 
complete ignorance on the difficult 
subject of kittens. Sex reared its horrid 
head and chortled. Ladies who would 
have had any low fellow who used the 
word “female” in their parlors thrown 
out into State Route 47, went into pro- 
found clinical items. Diagnosis is no 
good for kittens unless it is expert, and 
this wasn’t. 

The furore had reached all over the 
Green by this time and even my wife, 
veteran of Curtis, Scripps and Hearst, 
was about to re-achieve her childhood 
faculty of blushing when an uncouth 
Yankee dairy farmer pushed into the 
circle of powdered dames. 

For a moment it seemed that some- 
thing extraordinarily uncouth might 
occur, but he gave the cat one casual 
glance and the ladies a contemptuous 
survey. 





“I'll give a hundred dollars to any- 
body that can ever show me a male 
tortoise-shell.” 

He strode away, and the barter re- 
sumed. But he is still a hero — Bayard 
never combined grace and wisdom 
more effectively. I’m not prepared to 
say whether there has ever been a male 
tortoise-shell or not, but within a 
twelvemonth Messalina turned up with 
five tortoise-shell females and two black 
and gray males, who very much re- 
sembled Shaiah Slaibey’s tom — he said 
there was no use for me to get out my 
shotgun, the father admitted paternity. 

Crazed by publicity and with this 
definite guarantee, the kitten’s owner 
seemed less disposed than ever to swop 
for a book. But Virginia is a fair coun- 
ter-puncher herself, though when I say 
“fair” I really mean “effective,” and 
certainly not “fair.” I have wondered 
what would happen in the ring when 
they took the plaster-of-Paris out of 
Kid McCoy’s gloves and the grenades 
out of hers. A quiet knife fight prob- 
ably, but her knife would be poisoned. 

“This is the story Will Rogers and 
Janet Gaynor acted in, in the movies,” 
she said sweetly. 

The boy leafed through. “No pic- 
tures.” But he hesitated, “Well —” 

“All right,” said Virginia, seizing the 
cat. 

Through the long summer afternoon 
Virginia was distressed by the sight of 
the girl companion dashing around 
with a blue-jacketed copy of ‘State 
Fair,’ which simply didn’t swop. 

But at last the little girl came by and 
spoke. “One of the State Troopers had 
a boy that’s in high school — he thought 
he might want the book because he 
reads quite a lot.” 

She went off with her gallant, both 
smiling at a good day’s bartering. 

She had a Mickey Mouse balloon. 





Among the odd wills on file in the 
Middlesex probate court at East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. are those of — 

A Somerville man who directed 
that his family spend no more than 
$7 for his coffin and hire only one 
horse for the hearse. 

A Watertown man who left $500 to 
pay a surgeon to sever his head from 
his body “as I have a great horror of 
being buried alive’. (The records do 
not show this was done.) The testator 
also bequeathed $50,000 to the U. S. 
government to pay off the “war debt”. 
(Apparently the Civil War debt, the 
man dying in 1882.) 

Contributed by Roger Remington, 

Winthrop, Mass. 
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41st year. Co-educational 


alized placement service. Catalog. 


BAY PATH INSTITUTE 


Business training of college grade. Person- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








BEACON SCHOOL 


Splendid faculty. 


five. Beautiful surroundings. 
your boy. 


Headmaster, Beacon School, 





FOR BOYS 
from thirteen to 
nineteen; prepares for all colleges; business branches. 
Homelike atmosphere. All sports 
and extra-curricular activities. Splendid opportuni- 
ties in music and dramatics. School limited to seventy- 
The ideal school for 
For further information address: The 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














PLANNING 
TO ENTER 
Write for The Clark Plan, 
Classes of five. A\ll sports. 

lege Business Administration. 


FRANK E. 2 om 
HANOVER, N. 


COLLEGE? 


“It's Different’. 
Also Junior Col- 
Address 


CLARK SCHOOL 











PREPARATORY 


Fully accredited. 


equipment including swimming pool. Catalog. 
CHARLES H. SAMPSON, Ed. M. 
Headmaster 


HUNTINGTON 
FOR BOYS 


Individual attention. Five forms 
beginning with 8th grade. Special one-year intensive 
review course. All sports and activities. Superior 


320 Huntington Ave., Boston 








Hep and senseiration for each boy, 
traditio 


erate tuition. B 

ys. Home care. 
instruction. Ralston Thomas, 
263 Hope Street, Providence, R. 1. 


MOSES BROWN 
AN ENDOWED FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


a century-old 
Known for successful college preparation. 

Arts and crafts hobbies. Secluded 25-acre campus. Mod- 
MONT — Residence for Younger 

Sanely progressive methods of 
Headmaster, 








A New Hampshire School for Boys 
117th year. 40 boys entered 24 colleges last 
year. Experienced faculty. Attention to = 
boy's needs. 110 miles from Boston. 125 bo 
from 12 states. Modern equipment. 
athletics. Moderate tuition. 
Frederick Smith, A.M. 
Box 169, New Hampton, N. H. 


NEW HAMPTON 





F ally: coached 








Education Is An Investment 





REMINGTON RAND SCHOOL 


Enroll now for short day and evening courses on 
REMINGTON and DALTON Adding, Billing, 
and Bookkeeping Machines. Individual instruc- 
tion. Certificate and free placement service to 
graduates. Write for booklet. G. G. Boyce, 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Liberty 7330. 
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YTAMMERER 













Here is an old New Englana 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 
Write for Free booklet 

Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 

BOSTON STAMMERERS INST. 
| 419 Boylston St. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND ACADEMIES 


(Continued from page 29) 


never wrote such Latin!’ Not even the 
most venturesome would have dared 
to question the ipse dixit of such a 
. One of the 
and probably the most famous 
notorious — of these despots was “Un- 
cle Sam” at Andover, who 
reigned for thirty-four years and, like 
the far-famed “flogging Keats” at Eton, 
tamed even the turbulent. His 
method of discipline was that of ter- 
rorism. He once 


schoolroom monarch last, 


- OI 


laylor, 


most 


summoned to his of- 
lad and 
you're on 


studious, inoffensive 
growled at him, “Robinson, 


the direct road to hell!” 


fice a 


The shy boy, 
completely unnerved, stammered tim- 
idly, “What is the matte 
reading too many novels.” 
ster, who hardly 


r, sir?” “You're 
The young- 
knew what a novel 
was, protested tearfully, only to be dis- 
missed with a severe scolding. 

“Uncle Sam” never resorted to cor- 
poral punishment, relying upon his 
awe-inspiring mannet strike fear 
Principal 
, however, is 


to 

to the hearts of culprits. 
John Adams, at Andover 
said to have used “a villainous ferule 
about a foot long, with a little bulb at 
one end so that it might not slip from 
the hand, and with a sort of salad- 
spoon termination at the other 
fitted to the palm of a boy.” It was in 
1825 that little Oliver 
Wendell Holmes received an unjust 
and brutal chastisement, the memory 
of which rankled in his heart until, 
more than fifty years later, his former 
instructor called upon him and apolo- 
gized. Generally speaking, however, 
flogging, as practised in the English 
public schools, was never tolerated as 
part of our academic system. 


just 


at Andover, 


(To be concluded in August) 
JUANITA for GIRLS 
CADAHO for BOYS 


CAMPS exo~20%. 


Easily accessible 132 miles from New York City. 16 miles 
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How to Grow Herbs for Market 


By FREDERIC W. BAKER 


Wires Anna Rosaur col- 


lected a bouquet of flowers to decorate 
her room she unknowingly started a 
big industry. She noticed that the 
faded flowers were surrounded by 
many dead insects, and, so far as we 
know, she was the first person to ob- 
serve this fact. Anna lived in Ragusa, 
which is in Yugoslavia on the Adriatic 
Sea, and tourists often visited this sec- 
tion of the country in the summer, 
going down from Venice. 

The Dinara Mountains rise gradu- 
ally from the sea and Dalmatia is, 
therefore, generally speaking, a moun- 
tainous country. This fact is important 
in the opinion of the writer in consid- 
ering the cultivation of Pyrethrum. It 
grows wild up to an elevation of 6,000 
feet. Before the war this section and 
Japan produced most of the Pyreth- 
rum flower. During the World War, 
however, as a result of the blockade of 
Austria, Japan took first place in its 
production, which place she has held 
up to the present time. 

The interest in the growing of this 
plant is increasing due to the fact that 
it kills what is known as sucking, chew- 
ing insects, and is also harmless to man 
and domestic animals. Federal and 
State laws on the tolerance of arsenic 
on fruits and vegetables are getting 
stricter. 

The botanical name is Pyrethrum 
Cinerariaefolium, which is a ten-dollar 
word in any spelling bee. It is of the 
chrysanthemum family and is sold on 
the market in both liquid and powder 
form. The base of many well-known 
commercial sprays, it is the principal 
agent used in killing insects, and is 
also used as a cattle spray. It kills by 
contact and is effective against practi- 
cally all insects. The demand for it is 
ever increasing. 

The area used for planting Pyreth- 
rum should be well drained. The 
best type of ground should be gently 
rolling but not too steep. The type of 
soil is not so important as the drain- 
age. After they are once established the 
plants are very drought-resistant. Be- 
cause of this, the planting should be 
done on reasonably high and dry land. 

Pyrethrum cannot be seeded direct- 
ly in the field. Like cabbage, tomatoes 
and tobacco, it must be started in seed 
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beds and later transplanted. There are 
three ways of seeding, now in use: (1) 
sowing seed in March and early April 
and transplanting from June 15 to 
June 30, (2) sowing in late April and 
May and transplanting from August 
15 to October 1, and (3) sowing in 
August and transplanting the follow- 
ing May. The procedure followed by 
nurserymen is to sow the seed in the 
spring, wait until the plants grow to 
the heights of 3 to 4 inches and set 
them 4 by 4 inches apart in the nursery 
until fall, when they are set in the 
field. A plot 40 by 40 feet will accom- 
modate enough plants for one acre. 
The advantage of this plan is that it 
assures a good stand and that the field 
can be used for another crop the first 
season. 

In preparing beds for Pyrethrum the 
soil must first be sterilized to get rid of 
weeds. This is not practical except in 
very small flats or beds. Two to three 
pounds of high-grade fertilizer per 100 
square feet of bed, requiring the 
plants from two such beds for one 
acre. The seeds should be firmed and 
covered lightly with soil. To insure 
good germination, cheesecloth should 
be placed over the bed. It takes from 
four to ten days for the plant to ap- 
pear, the first leaves of which have 
notched margins. Tobacco muslin is 
then pinned over the beds, stretched 
firmly and fastened. Propagation on a 
commercial scale by 
practical. 

Commercial fertilizer has been 
found to be more effective by use in the 
growing of this plant. Some growers 
caution against using manure. The 
plant is not a heavy feeder. It does well 
on glacial soil. 

As the Pyrethrum plant has fibrous 
root, the plants should be lifted with 
a fork and not pulled. They can be set 
either by hand or by means of a to- 
bacco planter. Care must be taken not 
to set the crowns too deep. Usually 
the plants are transplanted 30 by 15 
inches apart, but if checker planting is 
desired, 27 by 27 inches, or 30 by 30 
inches is better. The number of plants 
per acre vary from 7,000 to 14,000. 
Serious losses have occurred in trans- 
planting due to the fact that the plants 
in the seed bed were too thick, there- 


division is im- 


fore, spindly and not hardened proper- 
ly. Frost has no effect on the young 
seedlings, so early sowing can be done 
if desired. 

The plants should be kept thorough- 
ly clean, (1) by using a cultivator to 
break the soil in the early spring, fol- 
lowed by a weeder between the rows; 
(2) after heavy growth starts, the cul- 
tivator and hoe are used until the 
blooming period. After harvest, culti- 
vators and weeders are used. Pyreth- 
rum such a nature that when 
shaded by grass and weeds the plant 
will rot out. As the growth in the fall 
determines the size of the crop the fol- 
lowing year, cultivation should be 
kept up until frost sets in. Pyrethrum 
is generally very free from disease; 
however, the following may appear: 
namely, Sclerotinia Sp. Rhizoctonia, 
Fusarium Wilt and Alternia Leaf 
Spot. These diseases can be controlled 
by spraying with a mixture of Bor- 
deaux, two pounds to twenty-five gal- 
lons of water, or lime-sulphur. Dusting 
with pulverized sulphur will also help. 
Spraying or dusting should be done at 
the slightest indication of blight and 
repeated if necessary after ten days. 

The harvesting period lasts from ten 
to fourteen days and the method of 
harvest is determined by the use to 
which the crop is to be put. The harv- 
est should take place while the stems 
are still upright and most of the flow- 
ers fully open. When only flowers are 
wanted the plants are hand-cut or 
mowed with a self-reaper, and stripped 
green by means of a power cylinder. 
For agricultural dusts, the whole plant 
may be used and the crop is cut with a 
binder, using a mower blade, and 
bound into small loose bundles. 
Plants live longer and do better when 
the stems are cut 3 to 4 inches from 
the ground at time of harvest. Stems 
on plants left for seed should be cut 
off above the new crown. 

The drying period is from three to 
ten days, depending on the method 
used. Flowers can be dried artificially 
at 100 to 140 degrees F., placed on 
canvas or trays in the sun, on the floor- 
ing in the shade, in trays placed in 
attics, under hot roofs, etc. If cut with 
a binder, scythe or sickle, the sheaves 
can be dried in the field similar to oats. 
They also can be left in the field fon 
two or three days and then placed on a 
barn floor or strung on laths, similar 
to curing tobacco. The greatest care 
should be taken to prevent moulding 
and heating. The loss in weight is 
about 75 per cent. The flowers are dry 
when the parts break readily in the 
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fingers. Flowers should be baled to 
assist in keeping the flowers in good 
condition during storage and to facili- 
tate handling. If the whole crop is 
used, baling is done with a hay baler. 
A normal yield of 600 to 800 pounds 
can be expected, although yields as 
high as 1,600 pounds per acre have 
been obtained. The yield depends on 
age, care, fertilizing, etc. A normal 
price for flowers is about 20 cents per 





pound. A market for stems should add 
$20 to $30 per acre. The cost of pro- 
duction generally runs about $40 to 
$50 per acre. Most of this expense is 
for labor, as the crop needs very little 
heavy fertilizing and spraying. 

The most reliable figures I have 
been able to obtain state that there are 
over two hundred and fifty acres of 
Pyrethrum being grown in the United 
States at the present time. This, of 
course, is only a drop in the bucket as 
far as the market is concerned. 

We have been growing Pyrethrum 
successfully at the Research Station at 
Pembroke, N. H. We have a numbe1 
of plots of Pyrethrum out in different 
sections of this State. We believe that 
it may be a possible crop for New 
Hampshire, as the plant stands our 
winters and assays extremely high. It 
assayed 1.25 as against the Japanese 
highest specimens, which run .80. The 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington is working on a machine for 
picking these blossoms, which machine 
is practically perfected. This would re- 
lieve the labor situation when growing 
on a large scale. 

Nore.—I am indebted to R. E. Culbertson 
for plants and seeds and much information 


and instruction; also to the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 9) 
immunities of citizenship. For happily the 
government of the United States, which gives 
to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no as- 
sistance, requires only that they who live un- 
der its protection should demean themselves 
as good citizens in giving it on all occasions 
their effectual support. 

“It would be inconsistent with the frank- 
ness of my character not to avow that I am 
pleased with your favorable opinion of my 
administration and fervent wishes for my 
felicity. May the children of the stock of Abra- 
ham who dwell in this land continue to merit 
and enjoy the goodwill of the other inhabi- 
tants, while everyone shall sit in safety under 
his own vine and fig tree, and there shall be 
none to make him afraid. May the father of 
all mercies scatter light, not darkness in our 
paths, and make us all in our several vocations 
useful here, and in his own due way and 
time everlastingly happy.” 

George Washington might have been 
ashamed of some of the “Yankees” of today! 

How many knew that upon inauguration 
of Washington as President, one of the clergy- 
men who administered the oath of office was 
Rabbi Gershom Mendes Seixas, also known as 
the Patriot Jewish Minister of the Revolution. 
Indeed, his tombstone still bears that title. 

Throughout the years the Jews have taken 
a valuable part in the development of New 
England. During the Civil War hundreds en- 
listed, perhaps recalling the slavery of their 
own ancesters in Egypt. The last two Jewish 
Civil War veterans of New England, Harry 
Bornstein and Harry Isaacs, passed away last 
year. There was no distinction, and no preju- 
dice, when the boys were called to fight before 
the colors. 

In 1877 Leopold Morse of Boston was called 
upon to serve his district in Congress, which 
he did with distinction for five terms. 

New England Jewry today, jealous of its 
Yankee antecedents, proud of its share in the 
development of the colonies and the nation, 
still plays an important réle in civic activities. 

Louis E. Kirstein, benevolent Boston mer- 
chant and philanthropist, has presented the 
City of Boston with the beautiful Kirstein 
branch of the Public Library in downtown 
Boston. In 1936 the Associated Jewish Philan- 
thropies of Boston, of which Mr. Kirstein is 
head, at the conclusion of its annual drive, 
presented to the Boston Community Chest 
the sum of $15,000, representing an excess over 
the minimum budget required by the Jewish 
group. This act of goodwill was both a munifi- 


cent gift and a gesture of Yankee friendliness | 


and coéperation. 

Would that New England had more Jews, 
with their full complement of Kirsteins, 

A. C. Ratshesky, Boston banker, has been 
privileged to serve his country as United States 
Minister to Czechoslovakia. Louis D. Brandeis, 
Supreme Court liberal, spent his early years 
in the practice of law in Boston, where he 
earned the title of the “People’s Lawyer.” 

The World War called its full share of New 
England Jewry to the colors. The ranks of 
the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and numerous posts of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, attest to the 
number of Jews who gave battle for the coun- 
try which the Isaacs, the Franks, the Lopezes 
and the Pintos fought for in '76. . . . Inter- 
mingled with the crosses on French battle- 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 34) 


fields are the Stars of David, marking the last 
resting places of New England Jewish boys. 

On Sunday mornings the friendly voice of 
Rabbi Harry Levi may be heard broadcasting 
from Temple Israel in Boston — broadcasting 
the message of peace on earth, goodwill to 
men, which another great Jew of more than 
1900 years ago preached. 

Perhaps I have boiled up unnecessarily. 
Perhaps I am supersensitive about the situa- 
tion as I see it. At any rate, it hurts me to 
think that any prejudice or lack of under- 
standing among fellow Yankees can exist 
towards any group of American citizens carry 
ing on today the traditions of their fore- 
fathers, proud of their achievements, and 
jealous of their citizenship in a country that 
guarantees freedom for all. 

Yours very truly, 
CARL ALPERT, 
Associate Editor, Jewish Advocate, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Yankee: 

Was interested in the tale of the Jewish 
girls. That's a big subject and my sympathies 
are a lot with them. They tell me I never lived 
near a colony of them. Two sides to all ques 
tions. 

Sincerely, 
- & Ew 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Dear Yankee: 

Sarah Zeserson’s article was the subject of a 
red-faced, fist-waving shout fest that broke up 
a bridge party in last night and was still 
going strong when we left for home in the 
small hours. Three Jews were present. 

Sincerely, 
S. W., 
Laconia, N. H. 
Dear Yankee: 

1 was interested in your article in May about 
the Jews. Last evening I was talking to one 
man who had just come from ———. Not a Jew 
do they allow to come to the hotel there. I 
was struck then by your article. Such a “todo” 
over the Jews in the Catskills! 

Sincerely, 
r. &, 
New York, N. Y 
Dear Yankee: 

That Jewish article started a round-table 
discussion here. I thought it was far-fetched, 
but within a day or two had occasion to lunch 
at — and there was a loud-voiced, decid. 
edly obnoxious Jewish fellow there, whom 
even his waitress deserted (no pun intended), 
and | could understand then how for self- 
preservation an attitude of self-holier-than- 
thouness might be adopted. But I have several 
interesting Jewish friends. 

Sincerely, 
G. L.., 
Concord, N. H. 
Dear Yankee: 

As for your Jewish article, I believe the 
Jews are their enemies .. . it 
seems to me they themselves force us to pro 
tect ourselves, to save our own resorts from 
being run over by a class that still talk a for 
eign language in spite of the fact they were 
born here. We all feel the same to any people 


own worst 


who do not assimilate no matter what name | 


they go under. 
Pardon my unnecessary remarks, 
G. B. R., 
Vincennes, Ind. 
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WE BUY A FARM 
(Continued from page 22 


acute every year on account of the in- 
creasing use of tractors, is the shame 
of the northeastern states. Even the 
staid and undemonstrative United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
raised the alarm with something like 
hysteria in its voice (Farmers’ Bulletin 
1587). The scarcity of horse manure, 
essential to the culture of mushrooms, 
is particularly scandalous. Chemists 
are working feverishly to find a sub- 
stitute. Perhaps a tractor could be in- 
vented which, instead of wasting its 
fumes on the driver’s lungs, would con- 
vert them into fertilizer. Well, it’s an 
idea for somebody. 

I had to buy my “dressing,” and 
fortunate I was to be able to locate a 
source of supply. One of our neighbors 
had many horses and cows, and they 
had gotten ahead of him. Hiring a 
truck by the day, I went and dug him 
out. 

Well, what with top dressing and 
side dressing and various supplies, I 
sank more than fifty dollars in that first 
little vegetable patch. Besides ferti- 
lizer, I had to buy tools, seeds, and such 
curious items as “hot caps,” “fertile 
pots,” and “dogs off.” As anything but 
a hobby for a neurotic country gentle- 
man, our garden was a luxury. 

But stingy as the country has been 
in some ways, we have found it rich in 
human resources. Our neighbors are 
everything that neighbors ought to be 
and individualists with an old-fash- 
ioned thoroughness. Talk, conse- 
quently, is original and racy. And con- 
trary to popular belief, Yankees are as 
ready to talk as rivers are to flow. 

I had always considered the in- 
gratiating prattle of southerners the 
last word in loquacity. But comparing 
my experiences in Georgia, where I 
spent a couple of years, with my experi- 
ences in Maine, I am convinced that 
there is just about twice as much talk 
in Maine per square inch of mouth. 

When some gaunt Maine farmer, 
having laid aside his hoe to answer 
your innocent question about the 
road, puts his foot on the running 
board of your car and twines his fingers 
around — the handle, you're 
hooked, hooked proper. It’s not con- 
versation he’s getting set for, but 
monologue. A farmer’s opportunities 
for self-expression are few; and since 
the Maine farmer lacks the rustic’s 
usual timorousness and sense of in- 
feriority, there’s nothing to hinder him 
from pouncing on strangers. He yearns 


door 





to disgorge all the daily incidents, 
problems and sardonic humor that he’s 
been mulling over for months, perhaps 
years. 

It must be the radio that has killed 
the farmer’s last lingering capacity for 
attention. Our neighbor Mel, in spite 
of his general humanity, never listens; 
for him intercourse is wasted 
unless he’s talking. And Gladys, his 
wife, after listening fourteen hours a 
day to a contraption that can't be 
answered back, what does she desire of 
a stranger but his willing ear? 

Most of our neighbors, that is, are 


social 


vivid of speech and generous. But fon 
local color give me Charlie Spaner- 
man. A rare sight, Spanerman, even in 
Maine, where every other person is 
either a character or an author. When 
he first hove into sight, I took him for 
a sunrise or an explosion. Where else 
do you find the same red glare? In the 
midst of this gorgeous panorama rises 
a superb nose, curving and ruddy and 
sharp like the keel of a ship upside 
down. Whatever one’s feeling 
Spanerman, it is impossible not to be 
smitten with the nose. 

There is something weathered and 
timeless about the man; the common 
shocks of life which pulverize the rest 
of us cannot even chip the serenity of 
his features, geological in their tran- 
quillity. The few movements he chooses 
to make are slow and reflective — five 
minutes for scratching a portion of 
skull, an hour for the uncrossing and 
recrossing of the legs. A broad story 
he enjoys as a cow its cud. His smile 
breaks imperceptibly, spreads over his 
face like dawn over the sky, remains 
for hours in full glory, descends grad- 
ually from its zenith and sinks at last 
into the purple twilight of his eyes. 

With neighbors like these to culti- 
vate — picturesque, generous, tolerant 
neighbors — it is a waste of time fo 
bunglers to fool with the soil. After so 
many set-backs, indeed, our feeling for 
agriculture has degenerated into noth- 
ing less than agrophobia. It is evident 
that we were fitted for the back-to-the- 
land movement in every way ex- 
cept as farmers; we now realize that 
what we took for a grand passion was 
only a long flirtation. We realize that 
we may have to watch our fields crum- 
ble and quietly slide into the sea 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1234); but even the 
battle hymn of the Department of 
Agriculture, Soil Erosion, A National 
Menace, cannot inspire us to grasp a 
hoe. For an intellectual there is only 
one way of life — to live on his neigh- 
bors. 


for 











CITY PEOPLE ARE 
DIFFERENT 


(Continued from page 15) 


What could I do but oblige him 
since we were drinking to the poor 
man at the bottom of the lake, kin to 
us both? 

“Charley was always daffy on pout- 
ing,” this Goddard said. “When I pout 
[ stick to nightcrawlers. But only liver 
for Charley. He always said liver was 
much better. That was Charley. One 
thing, pout, when they 
biting, will take most anything.” He 
slammed the bar. 


horned are 


Goddard lifted up one finger. “The 
boys must have dried up a gallon to 
drown. Charley was a good swimmet 
and Wendt was too fat to sink.” 

“IT was there when they went out and 
they had nothing to drink,” I said. 

“How in hell did they drown then?” 
Goddard yelled. 

It’s a family habit of the Goddards 
to go around spoiling a man’s good 
Keefer’s tin 
were on his tongue. “They must have 


time. I could see boats 
hooked into an eight pounder maybe.” 

“You're not in Canada!” Goddard 
yelled. “Eight pounds.” 

“I caught a five pounder four years 
Keefer said. “And in the Con- 
necticut they catch ‘em bigger than 
that.” 

Outside, I noticed some cars with 
the folks sitting tight like stumps, the 


si 
ago, 


close-fisted misers! Coming in for a 
good time and afraid to stretch thei 
legs for fear they might spend a dime. 
I moved around to see if people were 
blaming it on Keefer, but you'd hardly 
think two good men had died unless 
you went on the lawn where the uncles 
and brothers and such to the drowned 
men rocked up and down in the special 
rockers Keefer had kindly provided. 
It was sad there, and people would 
shake hands and give them a word of 
sympathy before going in for a drink. 

But it was a sadder sight to see the 
young ones spooning on the solemn 
occasion of two men departing this 
life. With my own eyes I saw Wills 
Gannet kiss one of the Trimble girls 
in the rear of a flivver. 

Ihe next day, folks were home 
working hard, but the city crowd were 
at the bar. 

It was slow, and I had one or two 
beers. Then, from all over the lake the 
outboards shot like bullets towards 
Meaneye’s rowboat like it was a bull’s- 


eye. I looked through the spy glasses a 
man once gave Keefer when he was 
drunk and didn’t know what he was 
doing. Meaneye was holding onto a 
rope and it looked as if he had one of 
the boys. I could see the sweat on his 
face clear as nearby, the launches and 
outboards bobbing all around him. Up 
came the rope. The thing at the end of 
it held back hard but it turned out a 
log, black and slimed from rooting in 
the bottom. Meaneye freed the hooks, 
and I saw him clear as nearby, cursing, 
cursing when two mortal 


men were 


waiting for decent burial and depend- 
ent on the likes of him. 

It was slow again. Rowboats dragged 
the lake in long looping circles. I had 
another beer and then the fat Trooper 
raced in for the dock. The crowd guz- 
zling beer in rushed out. 
“They got something or they wouldn't 
be coming in!” 
times. 


the shade 
hey said this a dozen 


The fat one held up a soaked brown 
felt. “Whose hat is this?” he hollered, 
looking sore. 

“Only a hat,” somebody said. 

But they all stared at the hat. The 
hat was better than nothing. 

“It’s either Wendt’s or Goddard's,” 
I said. Everybody laughed, even the 
city people. 

After lunch, Keefer said. “Jim, I 
wonder how much longer the boys’ll 
stay down now that hats are coming 
up?” 

“They'll float in soon,” I said. 

“I ain't the man to have it easy in 
this life. It's always been a grind for 
“Look at 
them people swimming. Out of respect 
for the dead they might wait until the 
boys are out.” 


me,” he said disgustedly. 


“But it’s their vacation time,” I said. 

“You don’t see me go in swimming,” 
Keefer said. 

Meaneye pulled in young Goddard 
late one night when everybody had 
And old Wendt was found in 
shore early the next morning. 

“Jim,” Keefer pointed to the corpse, 
“It makes a man think.” He kept on 
pointing. “That’s all the difference 
between a good summer and a bad one. 
I feel kin to both of them. They've 
done a lot for me. This Sunday we'll 
put some wreaths on their graves. We 
ought to get two nice ones for five dol- 


gone 


lars."” He took down the wire of fancy 
red, blue and yellow lights hanging 
over the dock. “Damn them both!” he 
said sudden. “Why couldn't they stay 
drowned a couple days longer?” 





Go back to the city 
A NEW PERSON 


If it’s change and relaxation you want 
Here, 
twelve hundred feet above sea level, the 
You'll 
sleep like a top on comfortable beds, to 
awaken 


then come to the Canaan Inn 


air is pure and invigorating 


refreshed and with a new 
outlook on life. That keen appetite of 
yours will be satisfied with the best of 
food skillfully prepared and served 
You'll breath-taking 


beauty of New Hampshire; mountain 


revel in the 
views you'll never forget can be seen 
from our broad piazza 

As tor 


yours 


the world is 


Play tennis if you like 


recreation 
there 
are courts at the Inn. Ride over beauti- 
ful bridle paths, or get your exercise by 
following afoot little-explored trails 
Motor over excellent roads to the many 
fascinating places of interest. Shoot 
And in the 
cool of the evening lounge before a big 


golf, bathe, or fish nearby 


open fireplace and congratulate your 


self on having found 


The Canaan Inn 
T elephone: 8129 
CANAAN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHERE RATES ARE REASONABLE 
$21 per person, per week 











THE YEAR ’ ROUND 


VACATIONLAND 


Lake 
“Winmpesaukee 


NATURE’S PARADISE 


¢ Accommodation Booklet write to 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“The City on the Lakes” 


Inquire Above, or 
NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 
14 East 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Phone LExington 2-7800 
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KEARSARGE, N.H. 
—— a aS “A GEM IN THE GREEN” 
Mountains, woods, brooks, and open Lynd ill Vv 
| » | yndonville, ermont 
spaces form the pleasing setting for this G RE E N AC RE S IN 
homelike hotel. Golf, tennis, 200-ft CANTON, MAINE American Plan Reasonable Rates 
swimming pool, all on hotel grounds Overlooking Lake Anasagunticook ——___—— ——— 
Horseback riding. Orchestra. You'll en- ‘ : 
oy a vacation at Russell's. Folder. 4 friendly place for nice people. CAPE COD-HIGH BREWSTER 
. Simple, informal, comfortable. Lovey old Colonial home and cottages, high on a 
Good food from our 400-acre farm. hill. Sleep and relax in ocean breezes. Fresh and salt 
Season June 23 to October 18 water bathing, fishing, near tennis courts, golf course, 
9-hole Gol r riding school, Cape Playhouse. Excellent food. 
9 7. id € * og rv — Traditional Cape dishes. Rates from $5 daily. 
« fenntis Courts. Saddle Horses. Weekly, apply. Open May ist. For folder and 
GEORGE W. RUSSELL, Prop. _|jll a Bathi B : Fishi information write Frank and Mary CLEVERLEY, 
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A small homelike Inn. Home cooked food a specialty. | Lunct T Di _R vith Bath. 
Frock vegetables, gs and wall from our own farm, | h L. E. POLAND, Prop. A reesiaisa gy ter pt pinaster’ 
th. | 7 
Welcome fer e mest ore men om —_— | Cocktail Bar and Lounge. Telephone 100 
MARY L. ADAMS RUTH L. ADAMS ee REE ah niet: 
— — HARTS LOCATION—better known as | The HOTEL WELDON (fireproof) in Greenfield, 
CRAWFORD NOTCH | Massachusetts makes a delightful stopping place at 
| the start of the Mohawk Trail. Famous for its Sunday 
M A N E acatio | dinners (from $1.25). A golfer’s haven. Rooms, $2 up. 
Your : I P Vi we THE TAXLESS TOWN | Write for booklet. J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 
Is incomplete if you fail to stop in Pittsfield for one Land for Sale Year ‘round Hotel 
of the famous Lancey House “down East” meals. Cottages to rent Summer Theatre aia Pe ¥ owe 
It's a treat you will never forget. Cocktail lounge. | Add, TO GREEN SHADOWS 
Clean, comfortable, modern accommodations. Mod- | ress TOWN CLERK, Harts Location, N. H. A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. 
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LANCEY HOUSE, PITTSFIELD, MAINE | Comfortable rooms, good food and reasonable rates 
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WILDERNESS CANOE CRUISE 
August 6th to September 3rd 


Four weeks through the big Maine woods — in 
canvas by day, under canvas by night. It's the 
famous Alagash trip from Greenville to Fort Kent. 
A vacation of vacations. Cruise limited to ten per- 
sons so act promptly. Moderate cost. Write today 
for free folder and complete information. 





PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 
This Skowhegan Camp Special is just the model you 
should own. Safe, steady, and built to stand the gaff. 
Skowhegan Canoes — War Canoes — Row Boats and 
Outboards are the choice of those who know value. Ask 
for FREE catalog and prices. 

























L. L. Dwelley, 101 Winter St., Auburn, Maine % oo - : i ana ies 
SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO.... ‘Skowheoan, Maine } 
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She CRESTWOOD 
At Rutland 


Residential Section 


Own Private Park 
A restful Inn appealing to 
Motorists, Vacationists and Sportsmen 
Golf Riding Lawn Games 
Good Food — Attractive and Comfortable Rooms 
Booklet 


Tennis 


American and European Plan 
Open Late June to Late October 
In the Green Mountains 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Vermont's Vacation Hub 


Boynton Hotel Interests, Inc. 
E. J. Greenwood, Manager 


Inquire above, or 


NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 
14 East 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone LExington 2-7800 








SPEND A 


Happy Vacation 


AT INTERLAKEN 


Thirty-two acres of lawns, woods and 
gardens. Golf, tennis, swimming, boating, 


riding. Recreation room. 


Good food and comfortable beds. All 


rooms with running water or private 


bath. Friendly, informal atmosphere. 


JOHN C, and ELIZABETH S. PERCY 
PROPRIETORS 


INTERLAKEN INN 


Lakeville, Connecticut 


Telephone 30 
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PHILBROOK FARM 
Shelburne, N. H. 


Where the latch-string 
has been out 
Summer and Winter 
for four generations of 
those who love 
White Mountain 

country living 


Homestead and Cottages are off the beaten trail 
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On historic Concord Common 
midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts 


COLONIAL INN 
— BUILT 1770 


Open All Year 35 Rooms 
Luncheons Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 
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WHEN IN MAINE... 


Plan your trip so as to stop at the 
Elmwood Hotel in Waterville 


Clean, comfortable, modern accommodations. You'll 


enjoy our rustic cocktail lounge, the Pine Tree 
Tavern. Delicious meals, moderate rates. Booklet 
Elmwood Hotel, 6 Main Street, Waterville, Maine, 


A. F. Gardiner, Mgr. 








GARDEN ISLAND 
ADULT CAMP ‘ASS. SaMPLAIN 


City. Christian clientele. Com 
fortable equipment. Boating, sailing, excellent fishing, 


riding, tennis, golf. Rate $20.00 a week $4.00 a day 
Season rate and complete information write Mr. or 
Mrs. Herbert Y. Lorenz, P.O. Box 424, Benning- 
ton, Vt. Affiliated with Camp Woodland (for Girls), 


Londonderry, 
Powna t 


Vt. and Kamp Kaaterskill (for Boys), 








SUNDAL GUEST HOUSE 


West Lebanon, Maine 


A delightful home in the country for discriminatin 
guests. Modern appointments, delicious food, anc 
a friendly, restful atmosphere. Located in a charm 


ing New England village. Only 85 miles from Bos 
ton, (near Rochester, N. H 


Open all year. Write for Folder 

















Deer Farm Camps 


IN MAINE 


UST imagine if you can the glorious rest 
and relaxation of a vacation at Deer Farm 
Camps in Maine. Two miles off the main road 

away from the hustle and bustle of civilization, 
yet in constant touch with the outside world, 
and possessing all modern comforts and 
conveniences 


You sleep and live in an ultra-comfortable, 
individual, real log cabin nestled among Maine 
white birches. You eat in the central log dining 
room, and it is impossible to describe the de- 
liciousness of Deer Farm home-cooked meals 


If you like to fish there are many good streams 
and lakes nearby. If you like to golf it is not a 
great ways to several good courses. There are 
tennis courts at the camps, and if you like to 
walk, and appreciate good scenery, there are 
scores of lovely trails to explore 


Deer Farm Camps have accommodations for 
only a limited number of persons, so we suggest 


= make your reservations well in advance 
ates $4 ae er. $25.00 per week per person 
Restricted Clientele 


Ask Gay Bernard at New England Headquarters, 

Prince George Hotel, N. Y. C., Tel. LExington 

2-7800, to tall you more about Deer Farm Camps, 
or if you prefer, write us direct 


E. S. WINTER, Prop. 
Box 5 Kingfield, Maine 





HOTEL SHERATON 


Perfect location on the Charles 
River Esplanade assures cool 
comfortable rest 


‘3.50 up—Single, '5. up—Double 














HAMPTON BEACH 
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Su~ bk 


300th Anniversary 


of the Settlement of 
Historic Hampton, N. H. 
For Miustrated Folder, Program and Hotel 


Guide Write 
(N. H. 


=. FOR HEALTH odd 
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GO TO SEA, MY LAD 
(Continued from page 19) 

as they would while working on a San 
Francisco or New York ferry boat. I 
can recall paying a brief visit in an 
Italian port to the chief engineer of an 
oil tanker from New York. I wanted 
to go to New York myself. I asked him 
if he went ashore there much. He said, 
“We load at Bayonne. It’s miles in a 
trolley car to anywhere. And they load 
this ship in just eight hours. We take 
on our stores while moving down the 
Ambrose Channel.” 

What, then, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter? Is the sea a closed pre- 
serve for those who already have jobs 
and who can endure the life of a sort 
of floating penitentiary? Is there no 
chance that things will improve and 
American boys find an outlet on the 
ocean in American ships? 

To be realistic, which is in the long 
run to be humane, we have to remem- 
ber that 

(1) The United States as now con- 
stituted bears no relation to the New 
England of the clipper ship days of 
glorious memory. New England was a 
local phenomenon. The United States 
is a continental country, and conti- 
nental countries do not have flourish- 


( EN 














SAILING 


PENOBSCOT BAY 


THIRTY years ago Captain and Mrs. 

Maurice L. Gray began “taking summer 
boarders” at Baycrest. Some of these first 
“rusticators” are still coming. This unique 
colony of bungalows is on a bluff overlook- 
ing Penobscot Bay between historic Castine 
and the open sea. It preserves unspoiled the 
atmosphere of the Maine coast village of 
clipper-ship days. 

The central dining-room serves vegetables 
from the farm and freshly-caught sea-food. 
Typically “down east” are the baked beans, 
clam chowders, doughnuts, and blueberry 
pies. 

Captain Gray sails the guests in his 57-foot 
schooner Grayling, often for a picnic to one 
of the wooded islands down the bay, some- 
times for an all-day trip to catch rock-cod 
on the fishing grounds seaward of Mt. 
Desert Island. 

The rates are moderate and the clientele 
Christian. 

Season — June to October 
Address CAPTAIN MAURICE L. GRAY 
Baycrest, Harborside, Maine 
New England Headquarters: 
14 EAST 28th SREET NEW YORK 
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ing merchant marines. France has one 
not too flourishing, but France pays 
subsidies. France has a marine one 
sixth the size of Great Britain’s and 
pays subsidies nine times larger than 
Great Britain. Italy has a marine about 
the same size as France and keeps it 
going with subsidies six times the size 
of Britain’s and twice as much as Amer- 
ica pays for hers. 

(2) The only conclusion we can 
reach from the above cold facts is, that 
to America a merchant marine is a lux- 
ury and must be paid for out of taxes as 
a sop to national pride. There are 
ships in the world now adequate to 
carry all American foreign trade, and 
that trade cannot expand very much so 
long as the United States, a creditor 
nation, continues to be a highly pro- 
tected nation. Ships cannot perpetu- 
ally sail out full and return empty. 
Goods can only be paid for with goods. 

(3) Not long ago the National Pro- 
peller Club offered prizes of trips 
abroad and money to school children 
for designs for posters to boost Amer- 
ican ships; 16,000 posters were sub- 
mitted. The prizes were passenger tick- 
ets for cruises. At the same time the 
State of New York has enlarged its 
Merchant Marine Academy at a cost 
of 414 million dollars. The Academy 
has 133 cadets. It is only reasonable to 
assume that our young people take to 
advertising with more enthusiasm than 
seafaring. 

(4) At present American seamen’s 
wages are the highest in the world. The 
able seaman gets $85 a month. In Eng- 
land he gets $42, in Japan $14. A chief 
mate gets $192 to $200, in England 
$102. The chief engineer of a liner here 
gets $317 a month, the same man in 
Italy gets $78. The demand here is for 
still higher wages because the Ameri- 
can standard of living makes it impos- 
sible to support a family on $85 a 
month. Ordinary seamen, 


usually 
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RYE 


BEACH 


love their homes and the wholesome pleasures of neighborhood life. 
There are beautiful houses and gardens fragrant with flowers and shrubs. 
The beach club, the golf club, the comfortable hotels, the winding drives, 
in the white sands, the waves dashing against the rocky headlands, amuse- 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


events — all contribute to a summer of restfulness and true recreation. 
Rye Beach has recently established zoning for the protection of the 


community. 


RYE BEACH COMMISSIONERS, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 


or New England Headquarters, 14 East 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
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VITAL part of the New Hampshire panorama . 
where leaders have always thought in terms of pleasing those who 


ments especially provided for young children, musical and dramatic 


For information write 


young unmarried men, receive only 
$55. But the wages now are so much 
higher than those on foreign ships that 
there is no chance of American wages 
ever satisfying American desires unless 
the taxpayers are forced to contribute 
the deficits. Moreover, the famous 
standard of living involves us in many 
luxurious accessories which real sea- 
men never missed in the old days. A 
revolutionary but logical suggestion 
would be, to carry the American sea- 
men as passengers and have a foreign 
crew, say of Norwegians or Danes, to 
run the ship. 

When the Maritime Commission has 
completed its rehabilitation of the 
American Merchant Marine we may 
have a more cheerful report to make. 
At present the merchant marine is 
worn out. It is, on an average, seven- 
teen years old. Management is not 
worn out, but is bankrupt. It is an un- 
fortunate feature of our business meth- 
ods that a fleet of ships handled in Nor- 
way by a manager, a stenographer, and 
a ship runner or water clerk, will need 
in the United States a president at 
$30,000 a year, six vice-presidents at 
$10,000 a year each, and an army of 
stenographers, filing clerks, legal de- 
partment experts and a chairman-of- 
the-board who does not know the gar- 
board strake from an oxter plate. The 
ofhce rent would run several ships 
alone. Successful shipping men work. 

This is the New England tradi- 
tion. In recent years it died out. The 
passion to be an “executive” at a desk, 
with six telephones and a blonde to 
take dictation made them forget the 
real business of shipping. On a ship 
the word “executive” has another 
meaning. It means work. It also means 
responsibility. And those who dislike 
these things should stay in businesses 
which are run by “conferences” and 
keep away from the sea. 
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The Bangor House 
BANGOR, MAINE 
Where good old-fashioned New 
England hospitality awaits Yan- 
kee readers who come to Maine. 


You will find the Bangor House just 
the kind of a place you'll enjoy stopping 
at. Thoroughly modern, yet with that 
home-like atmosphere so important to 
those who appreciate New England 
traditions. 


Bangor House meals are famous for 
their excellence and bring guests from 
many miles around to enjoy New Eng- 
land cooking at its best. 


For the motorist the Bangor House is 
an ideal headquarters — all of scenic 
Maine is within easy reach. 


Write today for rates and the FREE Bangor 
House road map booklet. 


Horace Chapman, Manager 


Bex 6 Banger, Maine 


Reservations and complete information may be 
had at New England Headquarters, Prince George 
Hotel, Tel. Lexington 2-7800, 14 East 28th Street, 
New York City. 











"You will enjoy a visit” 


LACONIA TAVERN 


LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Newly Renovated 
Excellent Food 


GOLF (Special Privileges) 
FISHING in famous Lakes 
Region ++ + BOATING 


Open Year Round — Write for Booklet 











OLD SUGAR 
CAMP BRAND 
Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, Maple Sugar 
and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 





Prooucts Co. 
South Royalton, Vermont 


GEORGE FRENCH 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


OF CAMPS, ESTATES AND NEW ENGLAND 
SUBJECTS IN GENERAL 


121 West Passaic Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 

















VERMONT MAPLE | 
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With our Blue Prints and directions and 
the Iron Parts, along with a few stones or 
bricks, cement, etc., you or your mason 
can readily construct this properly de- 
signed outdoor fireplace in your own 
backyard. 


Write for full information 


THE HUSSEY MBG. CO. 


Ironworkers Since 1835 


NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 








LANIER CRAFTS SHED 


Arts and Crafts 


Furniture 
and Wooden Ware 


Pottery 
Educational Toys 
LANIER INN 
- AND 
a _ = see, TEA GARDEN 
A COUNTRY HOME OPENED TO GUESTS 
River Road, Eliot, York County, Maine 

















N. H. LAKESHORE BUNGALOWS 
Cottages, building sites! 
Country Estates, farms! 
BAILEY & SLEEPER CO. 
Realtors Concord, N. H. 


~ VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 


Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 


FOR SALE, 60 ACRES LAND 
No buildings. Estimated 200,000 ft. sawable timber, 
hemlock, white birch and maple. Price $1000 for all. One 
half cash. 








W. C. Hadley, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


GRAND OLD BRICK COLONIAL 

175 years old, 8 fireplaces, paneling, wainscotting, 

Dutch oven, good condition. 180 acres, two brooks. Can 
have private pond. Large amount of lumber. 
w. E. Bernard, Milford, N. H. 


~ MAPLE SYRUP AND SPREAD 
In Pottery Jugs and Jars 


at 
The House of Maple Sugar 
West Rupert 


PURE VERMONT PRODUCTS. Send $5.00 for our 


Vermont | 


Special Trial Package consisting of one “Montpelier” | 
Cob Smoked Ham also Bacon and Sausage. Write for 


Price List. 
COLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vermont 





100 AGRE PLACE. FINE VIEW 
Old house. Lots of timber. Price $2000 
3. HADLE 


Bellows Falls, Vermont 








An Assortment of 
New England’s 
Good Foods 


Just the old-fashioned good foods for 
which New England is famed. Ideal as 
a gift or to enjoy in your own home. 

Contents are: 
Oven-Baked Beans (in a glass pot) 
Old-Fashioned Piccalilli 
Raisin Brown Bread 
Pure Vermont Maple Syrup 
Cape Cod Quahaug Clam Chowder 
Cape Cod Cranberry Sauce 
Codfish Cakes 

Postage 


7 1.5 Extra 


Neatly packed in a new carton. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 








SEND FOR 
our new folder Neo. 110 on 
INEXPENSIVE DELICACIES 





S. 5. PIERCE CO. 


110 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON 











An Outstanding 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HOTEL 


* 


At th EAGLE 


Gentlefolk are assured of 
the unobtrusive service and 
quiet taste that they are ac- 
customed to enjoy within 
their own homes. 


A ‘Distinguished Restaurant 


* 


Eagle Hotel 
Concord, New Hampshire 
* 

THE PHENIX HOTEL is owned 


and operated under the same 
management 
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rifles, pistols, shotguns; World War relics; 
any condition. Have authentic American, 
English, French, Spanish, Italian antiques, 
silver, paintings, pewter, china, and cigar 
store Indian. Jy—231 

~ One long-sleeved, 2-piece terra-cotta bouclé 
hand-knitted dress for heavy lady, about 5’ 10” 
tall, and size 42 to 44. (Only worn 3 times, 
material cost $7.50.) I could use some old 
salt spoons, or what have you? Jy~232 3 

Will swop, for good Paisley shawl, some 
delicious home-made candy, sent at intervals 
during the summer, or as you desire. Jy-233 

Corner opp. school. Sea shore 10 miles 
from New Haven, Conn. Want land in New 
Haven or New London Counties. Jy-234 

















~ Do you want to play at farming? I’ve got 
the car for you: a light, reconditioned Willys- 
Overland, 4 cly., coupé. Good paint, new tires, 
new battery. Pick-up body, dirt body inside, 
hay rack, detachable rumble seats, cradle for 
carrying boat. I want a late model V-8 Ford 
Com. coupé. At home by appointment. Jy—235 


“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People,” 
by Joe Mitchell Chapple, will be swopped for 
any good, hard-boiled detective story. Jy—236 

Cold feet? I’ve a splendid Heatrola, which 
kept me warm one winter, Deb. size (the Heat- 
rola, not me). Moving where there’s a furnace, 
so will swop at a sacrifice. You know, they are 
worth 60 bucks when new. I would like an 
antique desk, or you name it. Jy-237 








1 case 17% x 22%” Crobank paper, perfect 
book stock. Will swop for anything that might 
be useful to a magazine (except office boy). 
Jy—238 

Sleep blissfully on my handpainted Wilton 
(N. H.) Putnam bedstead. Commode, bureau, 
chairs all go with it. Let me enjoy a new porch 

“glider’’ with steel frame and deep cushions, 
in exchange. Jy-239 


Seven city lots in » Yonkers, N. » value 
about $3,500, in full or — payment for 
year-round home in New Hampshire. M-242 


If you’ll dig « out those old stereo slides from 
your attic trunk, I'll trade you some nice 
books for them. Give me an idea of number and 
subjects and type of books you want. My—276 








I am a Protestant Clergyman who wants to 
swop his time, 20 years’ experience, and Gospel, 
for a chance to preach in some New Hampshire 
or Maine church for the next 4 months. My 
wife and I have car and will come if only there 
is an opportunity and someone who will pro- 
vide boarding place. Ju-201 


Siamese Twins for swop . . . a pair of at- 
tached soapstone laundry tubs, been used not 
very many Mondays, will be swopped for 
brass, mahogany or heavy woodbox. Ju-—202 

- Are you curious about Bazooka Bob Burn’s 
home town? I can give you first-hand descrip- 
tion of Van Buren and will answer any ques- 
tion — in swop for you say what. I’m inter- 
ested in pottery; old brown sugar bowls, 
pitchers or what have you. Ju-203 











Will swop 4 acres of shore-front property on 
Lake Huron, Ontario, situated in beautiful 
cove. Swell for summer camp or permanent 
home. Poultry, live stock or fruit trees in ex- 
change. Ju-204 

Will swop 1200’ of 16 mm. film of historical 
scenes on Cape Cod and Martha’s Vineyard; 
100’ colored. Taken last summer and never 
used. Have been edited. What do you have? 
Ju-205 

I yearn for an old maple slant-top desk. I’ve 
a guitar, walnut round stand, hand-decorated 
= dressing table and many other things. 

ame your wants. Ju—206 


Was lucky, so won a crib blanket. Have noth- 
ing to put under it, but do have use for a cuckoo 
clock that cuckoos. Ju-207 

Have much information about early history 
of Genesee County, N. Y. State, which I'll 
give to you for interesting crosses made of un- 
usual materials. Ju-208 
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Floor lamps predominated among my wed- 
ding presents. Will swop one that has indirect 
lighting, a 3-way bulb and a good solid base of 
brass, for old pewter, silver or prints — chiefly 
of horses. Ju-209 

Have 5-horsepower gasoline engine with 
apple tree duster attached. Will swop together 
or separately. I need 200 to 300 feet of 1” 
used galvanized pipe and one water-tight 200 
to 250 gal. tank. Or what else do you offer? 
Ju-210 

Any offers for furnished room in Colonial 
mansion, Alexandria, Va., overlooking Poto- 
mac, near Mt. Vernon, by someone wanting 
to go down and join the New Deal? Bus 20 
minutes to Washington. Ju-—211 

Will swop a small-size violin, just right for 
beginner; or else a home-made fiddle with one 
‘wolf note.”’ Also have 50 fine glazed tile as old 
as your mother-in-law, 3 x 6, luggage tan. I 
want some old U. S. or British North American 
stamps. Ju-213 

I have a few old rifles, also a good collection 
of antique pistols. Want a goat, wagon and 
harness for small son. Goat must be gentle; 
son is. Ju-214 

Buttons — old, on old cards, also Marble’s 
photos and some cup-plates. Will swop for old 
dolls, heads, arms or legs. Ju-215 

Have a curio and antique shop full of things 
to swop. We want foodstuffs, canned or pre- 
served, as well as curios, antiques, pattern 
glass, etc. Ju-216 

A 5-tube long and short wave table model 
Spartan radio, in fine condition. Gives good 
reception; electric, cost $32.50 when new 
What have you in sporting goods or? Ju-217 

~ Will swop handsome, light carriage pole, 
good as new, cost $25, for maple sugar or what 
you have. Ju- -219 


Want a lot for a summer cottage at Hull, 
Mass? Most sightly location in Greater Boston 
area; 5,000 sq. ft. No reasonable swop refused. 
J-220 

I have bee hives and bee supplies. Have you 
any garden furniture or tools to swop? Ju-221 


Would like to swop books for a watch fob 
bearing the great seal of the State of Maine. I 
have a variety of books including ‘Dickens’ 
Works,” “Complete Shakespeare,” “The In- 
nocents Abroad’”’ (1870) and many other old as 
well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju-222 

I want a sun dial for my garden and a couple 
of old lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. 
I have almost anything in the plant or seed line. 
Or what do you want? Ju-223 


Do you love dogs? I have four half-police, 
half-collie pups, two boys and two girls. They’re 
cute and bright. I want Victor records, maple 
syrup, old grey bonnet or what have you. 
Ju-224 

I want musical instruments, guns, surveyor’s 
transit, paint spray. Will trade Hartman ward- 
robe trunk, smoking pipes, table model Midget 
radio, stop-watch, a pair of inner-spring mat- 
tresses, jewelry and other articles. Ju-225 

I’m interested in guns and pistols, especially 
flintlocks and revolving rifles. Have powder- 
horns, mineral collection, spears, swords, pis- 
tols, pair steer horns, flintlock musket dated 
1777, pistols and powder flasks. What have you 
got? Ju-228 












































Wanted: books by Mary J. Holmes, Georgie 
Sheldon and Charles Garnice. What would you 
like? Ju-229 





~ Speak up, anyone from Lebanon, N. H. I'll 
swop anything from the West — pictures, ar- 
rowheads, etc., for pictures and information on 
the Packards of Lebanon. There is a tomb- 
stone there I want a picture of; also a will I 
want examined. Ju—230 

Hand printing press, 3 x 5, men’s traveling 
case, Agfa folding camera, back numbers 
Fortune and Geographic, etc., in swop for antique 
swords and pistols, paintings, etc. Ju-231 

Miss’s red suede jacket, size 16, length 26,” 
in good condition. Durable and warm, with 
flannel lining. Will swop for potatoes and 
Vermont maple syrup. Ju-—232 


~ Yankee writers! What do you offer a Yankee 
writer living in Miami, for information you 
want? I answer questions about people, places, 
local color, etc., in Havana, Nassau and 
Florida. Authentic material for your stories 
and articles. Ju-233 


Wanted: any kind of bells in good condition 
— old door bells, cow bells, sleigh bells. I will 
send you socks, all wool, knit to your size and 
your choice of color. Ju-234 

Very valuable old iron-bound sea chest. 
What have you in old furniture, china, glass- 
ware or pewter? Ju-—235 

I have two adjoining lots in Natick, Maass., 
about 4 acre each; worth about $200. What 
am I offered in swop? Ju-—236 


Have excellent Zenith radio and Victor 
electric phonograph combination in Boston. 
Worth $44. Want to swop for books to form 
nucleus of a library. Or what have you? Ju-237 


I have part of a sampler with name “Mary 
Comstock.” Also five souvenir spoons, in case 
anyone is collecting. Would like small old 
andirons, or something else colonial. Ju-238 

I want Colt Police Positive, 32 “cal., 6-shot 
target gun. I have Western Field, 12 gauge, 
32" barrel in new condition, a very fine hand- 
made violin, violin spruce tops and maple 
backs; also a Colt 45 Automatic with holster. 
Ju-239 

Who wants a beautiful old hair wreath, with 
gilt oval frame? Let me hear. Ju-240 

You folks who yearn to see the bi big city but 
can’t afford hotel expense, we offer the use of 
our lounge— home cooking and a hearty 
handclasp — in return for chance of getting 
into the open spaces sometimes, with the same 
kind of handclasp! Ju-241 


I collect postmarks and used to collect books. 
Will swop a book for 25 different legible post- 
marks. Prefer the whole envelope. Will also 
swop books for maple syrup. Ju-242 


I swop most anything — send your list for 
mine. Am especially interested in exchanging 

“art photos” (the kind not usually advertised 
in children’s magazines). Also do “private” 
photo finishing, all work confidential, in ex- 
change for anything I can use. Ju-243 

Want a colonial glass lamp shade, 5” 
diameter base. Will exchange one pair colonial 
glass shades 4’’ base. Ju-244 


Vit-O-Net electric blanket, cost $82. Prac- 
tically new. Will swop for something suitable. 
Ju-245 

Will swop 1937 Benjamin Compressed Air 
Repeating Air Rifle (no license needed) or box- 
ing gloves (new) or 4-h.p. G. E. motor or 
interesting photos, postcards, pamphlets or 
heirloom pocket watch (50¢ to fix) or “History 
of MacDonald Clan” or books. What have you? 
Ju-246 

Have: Hawkeye 3A double-lens postcard 
size camera, A-1 condition, but for cable cover- 
ing. Used correspondence courses with texts: 
filing, physics, algebra, physiography (no text); 
Youth’s Companion, 1926-28 inclusive; old text 
books, “‘Bufton’s Encyclopedia” (1924). Want: 
8-power binoculars, good condition, or smaller 
folding camera. Ju-247 

(Continued on page 43) 

































































In swop for a Singer Sewing Machine in 
good working order I will give a week’s free 
rent of a 6-room furnished cottage at Hampton 
Beach, N. H., June 4 to June 11, or Sept. 24 
to Oct. 1. Or what have you? Ju-248 


Pl swop a good pair brown shoes (ladies’) 
size 6 and rubbers; boy’s coat and vest about 
15-year size; stamped burlap for rug, for what 
you have to offer. Ju-249 











Delight your friends, horrify your | enemies 
with a new vocabulary. Webster’s International 
Dictionary offered, worth $10 new a few years 
ago. What do you have for me? Ju—250 

Have equity, costing me $6,000, in 7-room 
house, Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern 
improvements; oil heat, garage. Near school, 
shops, bank and main line to N. Y. (49 minutes 
to N. Y. C.). H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo. 
including interest, 13 years. Want Connecticut 
(only) village or farm home. Ju—251 


How about it, folks! Dig i into those old trunks 
and places, and maybe you'll find some old 
American newspapers. Then let me know and 
I'll dig up something of interest to you to swop 
for the papers. Ju-251 


Books, some new, mostly fiction, to swop op for 
Maine stories, books on Maine lore, old-fash- 
ioned glass paperweights or spoon holders. 
Ju-252 

Old silver caster set— also smaller set, 
pewter, but bottles not all there. Have you a 
second-hand bicycle in good condition or 
something? Ju-253 


I offer 48’ handkerchief tatting for a cutting 
pattern with instructions for Double Wedding 
Ring, or Jewelled Wedding Ring, quilt block. 
First quality canned food for clean vols. Col- 
lected poems of Robert Frost, Robert Hillyer, 
Amy Lowell, or first edition “Rome Haul.” 
Ju-254 


Camera users. I'll swop a new Instoscope 
Exposure Meter for each photograph of amus- 
ing epitaphs on gravestones. And will tell you 
where to snap them. Ju-255 

Have a summer on the Kennebec. Will swop 
a summer’s rental of 5-room house with modern 
conveniences for house painting or repair work. 
Quiet breezy location on the very bank of the 
river. Farm country. Birds. Safe for young 
children. Sand. Dresden township. Ju—256 


Artist listed in “Who’s Who in American 
Art” and “Who’s Who in New England,” 3rd 
edition, will swop oil or water-color paintings 
for good, authentic antiques or other articles 
appropriate for art studio. Paintings are mostly 
New England or Florida landscapes. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Ju-257 











Want secluded summer cottage - with some 
improvements on rugged ocean shore, prefer- 
ably Conn. or R. I., for mother with three 
small children (and no car). Must have regular 
delivery of food, etc. Really nice reliable people 
who treat a place right! You want what? 
Ju-258 

Will swop A-1 Timothy horse hay, preferably 
baled, delivered in Worcester for any house- 
hold electrical appliance. Ju-259 





I yearn for a week or two of sun, quiet, 
scenery, bull-frogs, and good Yankee food. 
The Deep Country, the Cape a la Joe Lincoln 
and Nantucket, appeal. In swop I offer full 
value for value received: Expert services as 
dressmaker, children’s companion, or amanu- 
ensis. My—101 

Will swop one Kennebec boat, 15’ 11” 
long, seats 5, Elto-Evinrude 4-cyl. engine 
mounted amidships, cushions, lights, horn, etc. 
for 2 Sponson canoes in good condition. 
My-202 

Going camping? I have a folding camp 
trailer, accommodates three — comfortable 
beds with springs. Outfit complete and like 
new. I want 18’ sailing dory with sail. My—203 











Year-round property wanted in exchange for 
well-built, 9 room, furnished house with 4 lots, 
89 x 100, on ocean front at Orr’s Island, Maine. 
neighborhood, 


Finest electricity, well and 
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cement cistern included — value 
My-204 

I have 2 split bamboo fishing rods with case. 
What have you to offer in books, such as, 
“Man, the Unknown” by A. Carrel. My-206 

I have Empire bureau, Boston rocker, 
child’s high chair. I want portable typewriter 
or gasoline washing machine motor. My—208 


A cottage on a beautiful lake in Maine for 
your vacation. Quiet, yet near shopping and 
amusement centers. I need motor boat, sail 
boat, beach wagon. What have you to offer? 
My-213 

Wanted: old crewel embroidered bedspread 
or smaller piece. What would you like? My-215 


One Cyphers Brooder for day-old chicks. 
Has been used only 3 weeks and is just as good 
as new! What am I offered? My-216 


Will swop California oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, olives or canned fruits; also Mexican 
pottery and glass; or rare roses and flowering 
shrubs, for old glass or Chinese (not Japanese) 
chin glass is my particular 
hobby — or maple syrup and maple sugar. 
My-220 _ 


$3,200. 
































Two size 10 dresses, outgrown but in A No. 1 
condition .. . white dimity with red dots, 
5" yoke of smocking in red, worth $5 new 

and very pretty silk plaid with white 
silk collar, worth $3 new. What have you? 
My-221 

Choice hatching eggs, Salmon Faverolle 
and Buff Orpington. Will swop for suitable 
antique. My-—222 


Wanted: Mountain Laurel, pink Azaleas, 
high-bush Blueberries. I have perennial plants, 
some hardy Roses, native plants, shrubs and 
trees. My—226 


Ithaca, N. Y. Retired professor’s comfortable 
$15,000 semi-mansion, 10 rooms, 3 baths, 2 
garages, automatic steam heat. Will swop for 
successful manufacturing business, equal value, 
along Atlantic coast. Grand chance for retired 
Cornellian or for parents of students. Many 
rooms could be rented. My—227 














Wanted: Large weathervane of animal or 
bird. What do you want? My-228 


I want “The Descendants of Nicholas Doe.” 
I have Godey’s magazines April 1897, Nov. 
1895, Jan., Feb., May, Aug. 1896, March, 
May, June, July, Aug. 1898. Failing my chief 
want, what do you offer? My-229 

~~ A too large, twelve room, cottage smack on 
the water — L. Sound, in town of East 
Haven, Conn. Grand for large family or tea 
room. Electricity, city water, gas stove. White 
elephant to present scattered owners. What am 


I offered? My-233 

















I want National Graflex, , Series Il or Zeiss 
Icomat B. Camera or a 16% foot ““Winabout”’ 
sail boat, smoothside. What do you want? 
My-234 

Impossible? Not at all. I have 6 very old 
black chairs, wood seats, original painting on 
back, in excellent condition. I want nice old 
rockers, grandfather’s clock, square piano in 

ood condition or melodeon to the value of 
75. My~235 _ 


~ Who wants some fine stone crocks, large s sugar 
bucket, round dining table, sewing machine, 
large buffalo, standard Banjo, small black wal- 
nut tool chest with electrician’s tools? Jy-240 








Wanted: Pair ladies’ size 7 Ski Boots. What 
would you like from Brockton? My-238 


One box spring, new, for double bed, will be 
exchanged for old pewter, vast or small glass 
pieces for glass collection. My-2 239 








Will swop used Foreign and U. S. stamps for 
old oil street lamp. Send sketch and dimensions. 
What else have you? My-240 


Who has a bushel of old-fashioned N. H. 
Nodhead = I'm crazy to have some. 
What may I offer you? My-243 


Pst! mouse, wanta be a man? Will give you 
my $50 set public speaking books (splendid, 
look at me) for something old — glass, pewter, 
warming pan, or name your swop. Also offer 
old brass ink stand for a castor in good condi- 
tion. Oh yeah! and who wants wool carpet 
rags? My- —244 


Would swop kerosene- burning water heater, 
little used and no longer needed, for something 
that can be used in enjoying the outdoors 
winter or summer in this beautiful state of 
New Hampshire, or what have you? My-245 








~T want old silver lustre. Have black wool 
dress, blue print dress, size 18, good condition. 
Or what at do you want? ’ My- —246 


If there is some family that would like to be 
near New York for a month this summer, we'll 
swop use of our home, just 24 miles out, for use 
of a summer camp cither on ocean or lake in 


New England. My-246 


Will you exchange a week or two in scenic 
South Central New York State with a con- 
enial, Christian family of three, for the same 
= what have you) in New England or else- 
where? My-247 








I want “The Watchers,” Currier and i Ives 
and “Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” N. Currier. 
What do you want? My-248 


We have grapefruit and orange - peel candy; 
kids (nice pets); rugs; pictures; new virgin 
wool blankets; fireless cooker; coal brooder 
stove; eggs and poultry delivered near Newton, 
Mass. We want table and bed linen; pressure 
cooker; dishes for daily use; 2 single beds; set of 
12 dinner plates. My- -252 


~ Will swop new Florence Oil Cabinet heater, r, 
two-burner, used 6 weeks and then replaced by 
furnace. 50 gal. metal oil barrel goes with it. 
Stove cost $28. Will swop for good hooked or 
braided rugs or four-burner kitchen oil stove 
with permanent oven, in good condition. My-255 








Have little used piano-accordion, cost $230 
new, to trade for violin in equally perfect 
condition. Also have countless men’s profes. 
sional hockey skates, $15 per pair new, and 
foreign- made fancy skates to trade for chem. 
ist’s balances, high voltage and high vacua 
apparatus, chemical and laboratory necessi. 
ties, or old books on practical chemistry and 
physics. | My- -256 


Have a com plete set of the “American 
Pigeon Racing News” for the past 3 years. 
Excellent condition. What have you to swop? 


My-257 


Complete first year of J Life from Vol. 1, 
No. 1 to Nov. 29, °37, sent express collect for 
good first-run syrup, Vol. 1, °38. My-258 


Seaside camp on Block Island, R.L; unusual 
location, water on 3 sides, fine beach and 
landing. Main building 50 x 30. Will exchange 
rent of camp for season, for one Delco lighting 
system in good c condition. My-260 


A professional portrait of you, your dog, 
horse, cat or ancestor, will be swopped for a 
nice old piece of furniture, weather vane or 
what have you? My-261 


A good single barrel “12 “gauge shot g gun, 
value $60, will be swopped for a good second- 
hand visible typewriter of any make, or small 
hand printing press. Nothing else wanted. 
My-263 


YANKEE. 
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soft and subtle, rub with neat’s-foot 
oyl.” More significant still, the “His- 
tory of Health and Art of Preserving 
It” is mentioned. 

The fact is, something was wrong 
with Sir Charles. He tried the cele- 
brated mineral waters of Bath, Eng- 
land, next. There he died at the age of 
fifty-one. Lady Frankland returned to 
Hopkinton to live, joined by several of 
her relatives. After a few years, how- 
ever, she had to leave. Something more 
disturbing than a law suit now inter- 
rupted life at Hopkinton. 

As the wealthy widow of an officer of 
the crown Lady Frankland’s position 
became, in 1775, quite uncomfortable. 
She decided to go abroad. She got per- 
mission to remove some of her goods, 
but such was the feeling against loyal- 
ists at that time that on the way to 
Boston she was taken into custody. 
Later, defended by a guard of six sol- 
diers, she was allowed to proceed to 
Boston with the following effects: “7 
trunks, 3 beds and bedding, 6 wethers, 
2 pigs, 1 small keg of pickled tongues, 
3 bags of corn, a basket of chickens, and 
sundry small bundles.” 

The Journal of the Provincial Con- 
gress recorded the entire proceeding. 
Finally a pass was granted her: 

To the Colony Guard: 

Permit Lady Frankland of Hopkinton 
with her attendants and the provisions 
above mentioned to pass to Boston, with 
the express orders of the Committee of 
Safety. 

BENJ. CHuRCH, JR., Chairman. 
Headquarters, Salem, May 15, 1775. 


From the windows of her residence 
in the north end of Boston, while await- 
ing a boat for England, she witnessed 
the Battle of Bunker Hill and aided in 
caring for the wounded. 

She lived with relatives of her hus- 
band in England for several years. 
Then — this may spoil the picture for 
some — she wed a wealthy banker of 
Chichester. Maybe a fairy princess 
isn’t allowed two husbands. Anyhow, 
within a year she died. 

During the Revolution, the estates of 
Loyalists were usually confiscated, but 
not the castle of this story. The home 
of Lady Frankland at Hopkinton was 
indeed inspected, but was found to 
have so many encumbrances, — a sister 
of her ladyship, children, a grandchild, 
and three negro slaves, one old and 
blind, — that the estate remained un- 
forfeited. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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One six line ad per month allowable. 








YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
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Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








LET ME CUT out and baste a quilt ready for you to 
appliqué. I'll send descriptions and histories of the 6 
beautiful old patterns and price of material cut and 
basted ready for your finishing stitches. JJy1 
WANTED by young Yankee college man, minister's 
son, job as driver for summer. I understand car innards 
and can do minor repairs; am a good worker, with rare 
sense of Yankee humor. Would do almost any kind of 
work. JJy2 

WE'D WELCOME CITY WOMAN who loves country 
life, as paying guest. 70-acre place, 40 miles from Bos- 
ton. Best farm foods, screened porch, quiet and privacy 
assured. Reasonable terms. JJy3 

AMERICAN WOMAN, experienced in hotel manage- 
ment, wants to be housekeeper in small hotel. Neat, 
loyal and able to take responsibility. Good character 
references. JJy4 

WANNA BE A SWING DRUMMER? I've been play- 
ing at one of Boston's big hotels for the past 2 years. 
I'll swop lessons for a rush-seated Hitchcock chair, 
groceries, books or what have you? JJy5 


MY HOME is very near the shore of Bluehill Bay in 
Maine, and I am waiting for “homey” boarders. JJy6_ 


CIVIL ENGINEER with some general business and 
accounting experience and 12 years in construction 
would like any reasonably permanent employment us- 
if ~— training. Southern New England preferred. 
y 

ALABAMA GIRL, 27, college grad wants to work in 
New England. Five years of teaching experience, coach- 
ing plays, aesthetic dancing and some years of business 
training. Interested in summer school work, supervisory 
work in summer camp, working in gift shop, office or as 
hostess in hotel. JJy8 

YOUR CHIMNEY cleaned now will save you 25% in 
heat and unknown thousands in fire worry. Keep me in 
work and I'll keep you in safety and in funds. I'm an 
expert and will go anywhere in New England. JJy9 


I'D LIKE to have a job where there are a few. children 
and where the work would not be too hard. I've had 4 
years of housework and cooking. Beach preferred for 
summer. Good references. JJy10 

PROFESSIONAL HELP NEEDED in Newton, N. H., 
time basis: part down, so much per month. Two-car 
barn to be put in good condition, lawns filled in, lights 
replaced, back porch restyled, weatherstripping done, 
etc., etc. JJyil 

COLLEGE GAL, 21, experienced with babies and 
young children, wants summer work as nurse, compan- 
ion or tutor. JJyi2 
































I'M A MINISTER and I'll fill a pulpit in exchange for 
use of furnished parsonage in a cool location. JJy15 


JUNIOR HIGH TEACHER with Columbia M.A. in 

Speech, would like tutoring or school position for sum- 

ivi Can do speech corrective work (stuttering, etc.). 
y16 


I'M HOMESICK for New England and want a change. 
Seven years of teaching physical education in college. 
Who has a job? JJy17 


ADVERTISING, editing, publishing a newspaper have 
been my work, but I'll take almost anything lucrative 
to get into New England this summer. With my knowl- 
edge of antiques and my successful business experience, 
I'd work in your shop or resort, or drive your car 
through the mountains. JJy18 


REMEMBER RILEY'S “OUT TO OLD AUNT 
MARY'S"? My farm's like that, with big rooms, 
mountain view, fresh farm-grown fruit and vegetables, 
milk and cream, and I want a family including children, 
for week-ends. JJy19 


WANTED: A summer job by a school teacher in her 
twenties. Tutoring, supervision of children in home or 
camp, or almost any summer job. JJy20 
SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD High School senior wants 
work for summer. Can care for little children or help in 
home. Can do plain cooking. JJy21 

WANTED: to exchange the privileges of modern 
Yankee home, in pleasant N. E. village, with a Yankee 
woman, any age, white and Christian of good character 
and habits, with a flair for light household duties. JJy22 


PAINTING NEEDED; tree and ground care on ‘small 
summer cottage with every modern convenience. Four 
acres ground in immediate vicinity of Portland. Swop 
needs for summer rental. JJy23 


AM 60-YEAR OLD Yankee with one good wife. I want 
to swop oversight of mechanical work, such as master 
mechanic, chief engineer (2nd class, Mass.), head of 
trade school, etc., for a pleasant position with small 
pay. Would go most anywhere in the world. What do 
you offer? JJy24 “ 
COUNTRY BOARD in family of two swopped for 
goods or services. Be one of the family, or have break- 
fast in bed. “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required.”” JJy25 

WHO WANTS COMFORTABLE BED and breakfast 
in my Deer Isle, Maine, farmhouse? Other meals at 
nearby house. Also camp right on the water accom- 
potetiog four, with facilities for cooking own meals. 


JJy26 satis 









































YOUNG INTERIOR DECORATING SCHOOL 
GRAD wants work. Experienced in gift shop, tea room, 
inn; typewriting, genealogy, cooking, dancing, party 
planning, gardening, lecturing. JJy13 

YOUNG MAN SCHOOL TEACHER in Westchester 
County, N. Y., would like housekeeper. Very little 
work, only one in family. Would like someone interested 
in good home, studying in N. Y., or other work on side. 
Small salary. JJyi4 








NEED OF A LAWYER who understands the under- 
dog's point of view, who is not afraid of any company 
that has been unjust to an ignorant and helpless 
individual. Not a court case. Can pay only on a financed 
plan. Within 20 miles of Portsmouth. Contact immedi- 
ately. JJy27 mat 
I CAN AND WILL KNIT SOCKS. (Father wore one 
pair all winter — among others.) What have you to 
offer? JJul 
































LET ME TYPE your —y~" manuscripts. Rates and 
sample of work on request. JJu2 





WANTED: Supervisory work at cabins or at large 
camp for summer season. JMy6 





DO YOU RIDE and drive your own horse? Want to 
try a month's vacation doing so in Vermont with me and 
mine? No remuneration except companionship. All ex- 
penses shared — woman. JJu 3 


WANTED: a Yankee paying guest(s) who loves his 
N. E. and enjoys view, vegetables and vitamins; sleep, 
simplicity and sense. Yes, we have a shower bath. Jju4 


MARRIED MAN, strictly temperate and with excel- 
lent references, would like general work for summer on 
gentleman's estate or high-class farm, June 1 until Nov. 
i Understand care and training of thoroughbred horses. 
uS 

I'M A MAN nearing the age “when life begins.” Being 
thoroughly disgusted with so-called civilization, I am 
willing to work with any party, male or female, or with 
any kind of expedition, going to any part of the globe — 
interested in the South Sea Islands or other out-of-the- 
way places. JJu7 


YOUNG MAN with Mus.B. and a substantial start ona 
Mus.M. (piano major, organ minor) wants a position 
that will pay a living wage. JJu8 

EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD PROOFREADER (em- 
ployed) wants to make change. Position must be in or 
near Boston. Full particulars on request. JJu9 
CHANCE OF A LIFETIME for ambitious Yankee 
family to work out rent of cozy furnished N. H. camp 
near lake at definite rate per hour. 90 minutes motor 
from Boston. June 15—Sept. 15. JJuio 




















COUPLE WANTED for work on my place in Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Woman to cook, serve, do housework; 
man for car, gardens, lawn, furnace, fireplaces and to 
help wife when necessary. Board, room, $100 per month, 
wa Two in family usually. To come immediately. 
ull 
ARE YOU ILL or lonesome? I love to write letters, and 
specialize on children’s “‘story”™ letters. I was a city 
child, but mine are country children, at the most inter- 
esting age. May I chat with you about anything? Serial 
That of letter, if desired. 3 for $2. First, as sample, 50¢. 
ul3 








YANKEE MOTHER, ambitious to educate her five 
kids, would appreciate subscriptions, new or renewal, 
to all magazines. Guarantee latest and lowest prices. 
Club rates reduced. Been agent for years and have best 
bank references. JJul4 

WHO WANTS A MAIDEN AUNT? I want a home in 
the country, as general helper, but with no very heavy 
work. Can use a typewriter. JJul5 


AMERICAN WOMAN, past middle age, wants a posi- 
tion as companion and assistant of household duties. 
Southern New England preferred. JJu16 
REGISTERED PHARMACIST, a-1 references, ex- 
cellent experience, wants position of responsibility. 
TT . 
DOGS BOARDED from $2.50 per week up, according to 
size. Also taught behavior or tricks, if desired. Prices on 
application. JJui8 


A FARM, 80 miles north of Boston, which has farm- 
raised food, large and airy rooms, mountain view and 
quiet, wants a family who will appreciate these things for 
week ends. JJul9 


YANKEE, freelance writer. Feature, editorial, public- 
ity copy. Advertising salesman; also adept in Chamber 
of Commerce tourist resort work and other things, wants 
job for summer or longer, in or near New England. JJu20 


DOES ANYONE WANT ME for the coming summer? 
I'm a college grad (31), have had several years’ experi- 
ence teaching English, history, etc.; business school 
training and office work. I've taugint Gramatics and #s- 
thetic dancing, too. Will go to summer school or summer 
Sut or offer myself as hostess in tea room or hotel. 
u2l 
MIDDLE-AGED PROTESTANT AMERICAN 
COUPLE in country village farm home, offer accom- 
modations to respectable, congenial folks. Would give 
excellent care and board to children under 10 years old. 
JJu23 
CHATTY, HOMEY LETTERS written to shut-ins, 
invalids or home- folks. One dollar each. JMy2 


DIRE NEED: young man, 26, eight years banking, 
bookkeeping, accounting experience wants job any- 
where in New England. J My4 

I'LL GIVE ART LESSONS to children from 5 to 16, 
privately or in group. Must be within driving distance 
of Mass. North Shore. Could arrange for outdoor sketch- 
ing and picnic for children. Rates reasonable. I'm a 
young woman with training and experience. JMy5 











Gradually the old mansion came to 
have the reputation of being haunted. 
There was a certain solitary bedcham- 
ber in particular which was supposed 
to house ghostly occupants. The reason 
was this, when Sir Charles returned to 
this country after the earthquake he 
brought with him the red broadcloth 
coat bearing the marks of the teeth of 
the lady who was riding with him that 
day. This, and other relics of the trag- 
edy he hung on the tapestried walls of a 


A YANKEE WOMAN, middle- aged, with executive 
experience in social work and experience in teaching 
music, wants to work in a Christian summer camp. 
Excellent references. JA7 


I'M GOOD at landscape and greenhouse work. Who 
wants me? JMy7 SRE Pie AS 
MY SPECIALTIES are finely braided silk chair or 
table mats, any color or size, $1.50 up. Crystallized 
i peel, 50¢ pound and water-color flower prints. 
y8 
HOUSEWORKER WANTED: plain cook, for young 
couple. Light ef own room, small country house 
near Rye, N. $35 a month. Write full particulars, 
experience and aoe es. JMy9 we: 
DO YOU SEW CARPET RAGS? I have a loom and 
will weave your rags into bedroom rugs, 30” wide. One 
pound rags to one yard of rug, “hit or miss."’ Will take 
maple syrup in exchange for rugs or weave for 75¢ per 
iti Til Te i 
EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER and _ typist 
would give loyal, capable service in exchange for per- 
manent position in southern New England. JMy1i1 


WILL SWOP SERVICES as stenographer and typist 
during summer months in return for room and board in 
quiet, pleasant location in or near Connecticut — coun- 
try or shore. JMy13 

TWO LADIES will swop (1) German lessons and (2) 
piano lessons for use of furnished house in country or at 
shore from April 15 to Oct. 1. JMy1i4 


SINGLE, MIDDLE AGED GENTLEMAN, manual 
arts teacher with B.S. degree, wants summer camp 
position. Especially interested in under-privileged, 
handicapped and crippled children. Also wants a school 
position for all next year, or private teaching or tutoring 
anywhere. JMy24 


IS THERE A GIRL with some experience in housework 
in the vicinity of Peterborough, N. H., who wants a part- 
time job this summer? Home nights. Saturday and 
Sunday off. $5. JMy28 


ALL I WANT is a steady job where I can use my ex- 
perience in painting and repair work, camps and tour- 
ists, animals, poultry and lawns. I can't milk. I'm 
married, but have no children. Could I have a separate 
cottage? I'll furnish references. JA2 


WORLD WAR VET wants work in hotel, but is willing 
to accept anything, country preferred. Experienced 
clerk, station manager and caretaker. JA9 


TEACHER, M.A. Columbia, professor in History and 

Dean in Southern Woman's College, 12 years’ experi- 

ence, wants to teach in New England college or private 
school. JA11 


ARE YOU LOOKING for a competent governess or 
experienced child nurse for difficult Jr. or that spoiled 
grandchild, or just for an everyday family? Perhaps you 
would like a N. H. Yankee, well recommended by 
appreciative parents. JA13 a = 

I CAN SNOOP OUT WATER VEINS and successfully 
locate a well for you with the accuracy of an ant eater 
going after ants. Try me. JAi7 : 
LIBRARY SCHOOL GRAD, now teaching, wants posi- 
tion as country town librarian in New England. JA19 
INTERESTED IN ANY UNUSUAL POSITION. 
Twelve years’ experience in secretarial and_ editorial 
office of small museum. Would go anywhere. JA20 
YOUNG BUSINESS COLLEGE STUDENT wants 
position for summer as office assistant or as hostess at 
summer hotel. Experienced. JM1 

MAINE VANKEE GIRL, 24, University grad, B.S., 
B.A. and just finishing thesis for M.A. 2 yrs. teac hing 
experience as senior student assistant in Biology, Chem- 
istry and Laboratory, and graduate student assistant 
in English. Good in athletics. Best of references. I want a 
position on good teaching s staff. JM2 
YOUNG SINGLE MAN, experienced and industrious, 
wants employment on farm, omy? poy and 
truck gardening. Expect liberal wages. JF 


HIGH SCHOOL BOY wants job for summer in or near 
Dublin, N. H. doing light work around house, etc. Can 
take dictation and typewrite. Artistic inclinations with- 
out the temperament. JF3 

TWO TEACHERS, college graduates, want work for 
next summer in gift shop or tea room. Both enjoy meet 
ing people and have had successful business experience. 
jF4 






































EXPERIENCED KNITTER would like work to do at 
home, preferably for a well established shop. JF'6 
spare bedroom at Hopkinton. Every 
year on All Saints’ Day he would go 
into this room, lock the door, close the 
shutters, and spend the day in silence 
and fasting, renewing his vows of faith- 
fulness to God and Agnes. 

The last owner of the place attempt- 
ed to track down some of the ghosts 
and legends of this fairy castle, and 
maybe it has no connection, but in no 
time at all his house was burned to the 
ground. 
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BOOK TALK 

(Continued from page 5) 
Ashley alive in the world, I don’t know 
who it is. And if there is a scientist that 
can write more zestfully and colorfully, I 
hope to goodness I make his acquaintance 

soon. 

| You could not ask for a better author for 
such a book. Clifford Ashley was born and 
brought up in the cradle of the best whal- 
he hails from New Bedford, and he 
cut his teeth on the planks of old whaling 
vessels. And on top of that, he is a scholar 
as well as a man with whales in his blood. 
And, best of all, didn’t he up and go whal- 
ing himself, to get the feel of what he talks 
about? He did the whole thing right. He 
set sail from New Bedford, 
beam,” in 


on the “Sun- 
August, 1904, and he went after 
sperm whales off the coast of Africa. He got 
what he went after, He saw a lot of 
sperm oil barrelled. And he himself got 
knocked cold by an oar tangled in the 
tether hitched to Leviathan. He did the 
business up right. And his narrative, which 
forms the first two chapters in “The 
Yankee Whaler,” is far and away the vivid- 
est part of a book that sparkles with life 
and color. Ashley went a-whaling just in 
the nick of time, too, when one of the 
mightiest and most hazardous of all man- 
kind’s professions was passing from the 
present into something right out of Homer 
and the myths of demigods and old fables 
of monsters. 

And as if that weren't bookful enough, 
aren't there a hundred and a half pictures 
here by the author, pen-and-inks and 
paintings reproduced in color, that can 
keep even a twelve-year-old boy away from 
baseball by their excitement and beauty? 
There’s one in particular—of a sperm 
rearing up and blowing the sky full of 
clouds, as he snaps a whaleboat like a 
match in his wicked nutcracker jaw, and 
a Sailor is swimming away from there like 
a porpoise — and this picture I shall see 
again in my dreams, I think. It is good 
enough to appear in anybody's pet night- 
mare. I may be wrong, of course, but this 
Ashley is about the only scholar I know 
who is also an artist. 

It is a resplendent book. And a man 
will be wise to let his family go, seize the 
last five-dollar bill he has to his name, and 
go buy himself a feast that he can come 
back to again and again on a hundred 
nights to come. 


too. 








"As the Earth Turns’ — 


South Berwick’s Neighborhood 
Play will be on as usual this 
year, July 28, 29, 30. Write to 
Gladys Hasty Carroll for res- 
ervations—Many were turned 
away last year. 
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FIVECENTS AWORD PER INSERTION 





REAL ESTATE 


A BOSTON HOME for Yankees. 24 Commonwealth 
Ave. Quiet house near Public Gardens. Comfortable 


beds, private or semi-private baths. Within waiking 
distance of downtown. Reasonable. 


FOR SALE or lease — Private trout brook three miles 
long. Fred M. Fisk, Huntington, Mass. 


SUMMER HOME — Cottage of seven rooms, garage 
and barn. On knoll just off state road in village; fine 
view; half acre land, $1,300. Lupwic Hog, 185 North 
Main Street, Concord, New Hampshire. 


QUIET, secluded, old farmhouse in foothills of Berk- 
shires. Comfortably furnished. $40 month. Box 122, 
Melrose, Mass. 


$100 summer rental on Kennebec. Description in 
Swoppers’ Column. VAUGHAN, Cedar Grove, Maine. 


FOR SALE — Tourist home, $8000; island in large 
lake. Dorr ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


FOR RENT, partly furnished old farmhouse on top of 
hill. 3 or 4 months. Address: ‘Skyfields,"’ Plymouth, 
N. H. (R. F. D. No. 2). 


CAMP FOR RENT. On beautiful New Hampshire 
pond. Good fishing. Absolute seclusion. Low Rates. 
Write Forrest A. Situ, R. F. D. No. 4, Laconia, N.H. 


BOUTILIER FARMS, Richmond, N. H. Beautiful 
location; excellent food; plenty fresh vegetables; boat- 
ing, bathing. P. O. Winchester, N. H. 


MONADNOCK REGION. Wellington Homestead on 
Lake Monomonack offers swimming, boating, tennis, 
golf, or quiet and rest. Good food and comfortable beds. 
Circulars. Mrs. Howes, West Rindge, N. H. 


VERMONT LAND. One hundred to 500 acres on 
southerly slope commanding magnificent panoramic 
view of Green Mountains. Suitable for development as 
summer residence resort. Price $20 per acre. Geo. W. 
Pius, Bennington, Vermont. 


STONE COTTAGE WITH A VIEW 
Hand-Hewn timbers throughout. Large central room 
pine-panelled with Heatilator stone fireplace. Bedroom, 
three casement windows; plumbing not installed in 
bathroom and kitchen; 5-acre plot, two springs; on 
R. F. D. road, $1850 cash. Forest Farms, Jamaica, 
Vermont. 


BARGAIN for Yankee Family. 35 acres secluded fields, 
woodland, pasture. Scenic Southern New Hampshire. 
Build your own home; plant your own orchard; become 
self-supporting. Seven hours’ motor NYC, 75 minutes 
Boston. Address “‘Landowner”, c/o YANKEE MaGa- 
zine, Dublin, N. H. 















































MISCELLANEOUS 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It's an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WiLLarD, Dublin, N. H. 


OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only Trading Post. 











Old American Books and Pamphlets wanted. Auto- 
graphs, old letters, journals. Traveling representative. 
Immediate cash. AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion 
Station, Pa. 


GETTING MARRIED. Be sure and see the latest 
styles in correct wedding engraving. Priced to meet 
every budget. Samples on request. WARD’s STATIONERS, 
57 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: Boston and New England 

subjects. Distinctive gifts. Write for catalogue. Mar- 

— DouGAaLt Evper, 625 South Street, Roslindale, 
ass. 


GREENHAVEN COTTAGES and CAMPS at Rye, 
New Hampshire. Country surroundings with nearby 
Ocean Bathing. Rates from $14 to $35 per week. C. H. 
Greene, Owner. For information write or telephone 
H. B. HASKELL, Mgr., Portsmouth, N. H., R. F. D. 2. 


ANTIQUE CLOCKS bought, sold. — Walter F. Keller, 
8 Sage Terrace, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


DOGS BOARDED. $2.50 per week. Write FoxsTanp 
KENNELS, INc., West Springfield, N. H. 




















FOR SALE — Old fashioned parlor set, originally 
covered with horsehair. 1 sofa, 1 large and 1 small arm- 
chair and 4 small chairs. All in good condition. Price 
$50.00. Etta Carr, Andover, N. H. 


YANKEE VACATION for a few guests on modern 
farm. One mile from Laconia, N. H. and Lake Winne- 
pesaukee. Yankee rates. Write Forrest A. Smitn, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Laconia, N. H. 








Locate your want through new Antique Weekly. Copy 
free. State your hobby. 


“COLLECTORS' ITEMS” 
48 Front St. New York 


VACATION — CAPE COD. Private waterfront home 
on Manomet Bluff. Excellent food, sandy beach, ideal 
view, boating. Accommodations for eight preferred 
guests. Recommendations — any name from our guest 
book. Reasonable rate. Drive down or write. Mrs. H. A. 
Hopcpon, Box 142, Manomet, Massachusetts. 
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NEW ELECTRIC BASEBALL GAME! Loads of fun 
on vacations, trips, outings, camps. All the thrills of 
Big League Baseball! Completely electric. Portable, 
plays anywhere. Write for Free illustrated folder 
Today! ELECTRIC GAMES, 1 Appleton Street, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
QUIET HOME for semi-invalid, with loving care and 
companionship. 31 Wyoming Heights, Melrose, Mass. 
Tel. 1983-J. 

ARCTIC Husky Pups, 10 wks., 3 females; $10 apiece. 
Mrs. E. DouGias, Woodsville, New Hampshire. 

FOR SALE. Several rare antique pieces of furniture. 
Small camp on Maine lake. Mrs. GeorGe D. Perry, 
320 Fall River Ave., Seekonk, Mass. 


YOUNG WOMAN, writer college, interested in swop- 
ping companionship and domestic duties — for summer 
or permanently — for room and board in woodland 
cabin with congenial authoress. Write ‘‘MEP"’ care of 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


QUILTS $2.25. Sheets 40¢. Embroidered pillow cases 
35¢. Plain pillow cases 25¢ pair. 6 holders 25¢. Surprise 
package 10¢. Sofa pillow tops 25¢. Women's dresses 79¢, 
children’s 50¢. 

Mrs. ALBERT DowniNG, East Topsham, Vermont 
EXPERIENCED stenographer, typist, loyal, capable, 
services during summer months for room and board in 
New England country. Box “BS,” c/o YANKEE, 
Dublin, N. H. 


























LOST AND FOUND 


All YANKEE subscribers who 
have mislaid, or found, other 
Yankees, dead or alive, or who 
have been mislaid themselves, 
are invited to use this new de- 
partment, free of charge. Al- 
lowance: one insertion of not 
more than 6 lines per issue, 12 
issues a year. YANKEE, of course, 
will assume no responsibility 
for your long-lost relatives or 
any of your ancestors — will 
only try to put you in touch 
with one another. 


Anybody know the where- 
abouts of Richmond Page who 
used to work in the New York 
Public Library, attended Volk- 
man School in Boston, and 
writes fiction? LFJy-1 


I'd sleep better if I knew 
where that big Dane, Eiler 
Larsen, was. Spent the winter 
with us two years ago when he 
was walking the Appalachian 
Trail (Katahdin to Oglethorpe 
Mt., Ga.). Looks like some- 
thing out of the Old Testa- 
ment, long hair, beard, the 
prophet’s voice and all. LFJy—2 


Am looking for the girl who 
sat next to me at the Boston 
Fine Arts Theater, the evening 
of June 14. Wore large hat and 
had troublesome cough. 

LFJy-3 


Helmer Palmer, where are 
you? I’d like to see you again. 
Remember those days in the 
N. E. Conservatory? Every 
time I hear the Moonlight 
Sonata I think of you. LFJy—4 














Swappors 
Columns 


(Continued from page 42) 


Moving picture projector, complete set golf 
clubs, shoe skates size 8, snowshoes, in exchange 
for camera, binoculars, microscope, 20” slide 
rule, telescope, Encyclopedia Britannica. 
My-264 

Will swop my book of poems “Close To The 
Soil,” for 1 gal. maple syrup . . . each of 
us to pay own postage. My—265 

You need my flintlock musket to hang ove: 
your fireplace. I want your flintlock pistol for 
my collection. Let’s go. My—266 

We want an automobile house trailer in good 
condition. Would you like a 1932 Chrysler 
Sport Coupe that has been taken excellent care 
of? Or what have you? My-269 

Brown and beige checked sport suit (size 
11, from smart N. Y. shop; newly dry-cleaned), 
appropriate for schoolgirl or small, slender 
young woman, offered in exchange for knitting 
plain sweater to measure (size 16). I'll furnish 
wool and needles. My—270 

Want old horses and dry cows... will 
swop ancient vintage Ford truck, modern 
furniture, upright piano or canoe. My-271 

Will swop one ’32 Chevrolet coach body in 
excellent condition for Chevvie roadster body 
of same year and condition. My-272 


You collectors who are still on the bottle. 
. . . I have an old glass barber bottle with 
sprinkler and an amber snuff bottle from 
Tennessee to swop for some pretty extra special 
pieces of blue glass, clear or milk. Best offer gets 
them! My-273 

3 vol. set Picturesque Europe, illustrated 
steel and wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and 
other European and American artists. Edited 
Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold edges, good condi- 
tion. Could use rugs, silver or pewter ware, or 
what have you? My-274 

Am looking for camp on some lake in Maine 
for 2 weeks in August. Room for 3. What do 
you want? My-275 

Competent but impecunious Naval Archi- 
tect will design to your specifications any boat 
within reason in swop for late model automo- 
bile. Splendid chance for you yachting en- 
thusiasts to save design fees on your next 
boat. A-201 


Have Atwater-Kent 5-tube battery radio set, 
Sonochord Speaker with extra long cord, Balk- 
ite A-6 A Current Supply, Westinghouse Auto 
power charger. What will you offer in exchange 
for the lot? I like antiques. A—206 


Will swop heavy acanthus-carved mahogany 
low-post bed, having antique veneer-paneled 
footposts, copied solid headposts, headboard, 
and stretchers, for upholstered sofa in good 
condition with back and one arm at right as 
you face it. A-207 

Have back copies of recent Reader's Digest, 
and Geographic Magazine. Will swop for back 
copies of YANKEE with someone near Baltimore, 
Md. M-212 


I want two teak tables or other Chinese 
articles. What have you and what do you 
want? M-213 


Who wants a new crocheted bedspread? 
Let me hear from you. M-218 


I will exchange geologic specimens from 
State of Washington for crystals and other 
worthwhile specimens from New England. 
What have you? M-241 ; 

Large buffalo — whole skin, about 6 by 7 
feet; excellent condition, would look grand 
hung on that wall space or bannister. I also 
have many odds and ends such as bronzes, 
books, stone crocks, wooden sugar buckets, 
dining table, rug, etc., fine for a camp. Who is 
interested, and what have you? Ju-260 
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YOUR NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 


ley Vow York 


SPONSORED BY YANKEE MAGAZINE 














Convenient to all parts of the city. Two bus lines—B. M. T., 
I. R. T. subways—Sixth Avenue Elevated—Hudson Tubes— 
all within two blocks of hotel. Only five blocks to Largest 
Department Stores—Empire State Building. Fireproof Ga- 
rage with Free Delivery Service. 
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Five Dining Rooms , Soda Fountain , Grill 
Kiddies’ Play Room and Roof ’ Free Library * Radio Rooms 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITALITY 
1000 Large Rooms with Bath 


Single from $2.25 to $4.00 
Double from $3.50 to $6.00 
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SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILY GROUPS 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


) 14 East 28th Street (near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 
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Just in time for vacation days 
comes this handy new way of 
serving Clicquot Club, America’s 
favorite ginger ale. You'll like 
this new Clicquot container . . . 
because it’s more convenient; 
there are no deposits or returns 
to bother about; it’s light in 
weight, cools faster, and takes 
up less room in your car or picnic 


basket. And it’s the same match- 
, ** less ginger ale as Clicquot Club 
“ 7 in bottles. Taste and sparkle 


: haven’t changed a bit. 
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CLICQUOT CLUB (1 tithe nest 











